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Boys and good clothes 


aca boy comes to a time when he steps across 
the line which divides “knickerbockers” from “long 
trousers;” when he puts on the outward signs of man- 


hood. 


As he approaches that line he realizes more and more 
keenly what a cruel fate his has been; and looks forward 
to the day of his release. 


We're waiting for him at the border; and he knows it. 
There are probably more boys than any of us realize 
who have secretly vowed that, when that day comes, 
they will boldly walk into their father’s clothier and say 
“Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes.” 


And the good thing about that, for the boy, and for the 
mother who dreads to lose her “little boy;” and for the 
father who pays the bill, is that if the boy goes alone, 
with that name, he can’t be fooled in quality, style, tailor- 
ing. The good thing for us about it is that if he starts 
that way he will probably keep it up all his life. 


There are plenty of “boys” who crossed that line fifteen 
years ago who are today the most ardent believers in 
the merits of our clothes and who wear them always; 
some of them may have boys of their own already look- 
ing forward to that time. 


That’s the way our business 
has grown; by satisfying. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 


Boston 
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Y people said that of all 
M the professions, that of 
war was best suited to 
one of my temperament, and I 
agreed with them. Therefore 
it was intended that I should 
go to a military school, prepar- 
atory to entering West Point. 

But my lungs were not so sound as 
they should have been, and our family 
physician said that I must go West 
and live on the high, dry plains for a 
time. I went, well provided with 
letters to the members of a great 
fur-trading company at Fort Burton, 
Montana. One of them, dear old 
Kipp,—or Berry, as the Indians called 
him,—was appointed my guardian. 

I was to stay on the frontier a 
year. I remained there, except for 
oceasional visits East, for so many 
years that I do not like to count them. 
I went, a boy of seventeen. I am 
white-haired and wrinkled now. 

There were no railways in Montana 
in those early days. Except Fort 
Burton, there was no settlement save 
Helena, Virginia City, and one or 
two other mining-camps in the moun- 
tains. On the great plains were 
various tribes of Indians, millions of 
buffalo and other game. 

My friend and guardian, Berry, 
followed the buffalo with the Black- 
feet, here one year, there another, as 
was determined by the shifting of the 
herds, and his trade with the people 
amounted annually to thousands of 
fine buffalo-robes, beaver-skins and 
other pelts. Through him I came to 
know the Blackfeet, and to love them. 
I learned their language, lived with 
them, hunted, and warred with them 
against other tribes, and was adopted 
as a member of the tribe. So I do 
not write of those old buffalo days 
from hearsay, but from actual experi- 
ence. 

It was Chief Running Crane who 
gave me my name, Ap-pe-kun-ny— 
Spotted Robe. I lived for months at 
a time in his big lodge of eighteen 
skins. 

The first winter of my residence 
on the Montana plains passed, the 
buffalo shed their heavy coats, and 
‘new lodge time’’ came—the season 
when the short-haired buffalo cow- 
hides were most easily converted into 
soft leather. 

Our trading post was in the Judith 
Basin, not far from where the town 
of Lewistown now stands, and the 
Blackfeet, three thousand people in 
five hundred lodges, were in camp 
near us. All the winter and spring buffalo had 
been plentiful in the vicinity, but for some cause 
which no one was ever able to learn they had 
suddenly grazed away to the eastward, and 
scouts reported that the nearest of the big herds 
was in the vicinity of the Musselshell River, 
near its junction with Big Crooked Creek. 

Thither the Indians decided to go, as nearly 
all the families wished to make new lodges, 
and Running Crane asked me to join him in 
the big hunt. 

‘Don’t you go,’’ said my friend Berry. 
“There isn’t as dangerous a locality in the 
whole country as that is. Where the Mussel- 
shell flows into the Missouri there is a good 
ford, and war parties from all the different 
tribes, Sioux, Cheyennes, Crows and the north 
Indians, are constantly passing. Just you stay 
here with me and keep your hair on.’’ 

‘**Though the enemy be as plentiful as grass 
leaves,’’ said Running Crane, ‘‘no harm shall 
come to this white son of ours. Whenever were 
my people not victorious over the warriors of 
the enemy ?”’ 

Ina way, that was not an idle boast; but he 
might have added that even the victorious may 
suffer heavy loss. 

I went with my Indian friend; but there 
came a day and an hour when I wished that I 
had remained at the post. 

To me, not even the sight of a multitude of 
buffalo, the plains dark with them to the 
horizon, was so impressive as a view of three 
or four thousand Indians and their twelve or 
fifteen thousand packed and loose horses trail- 
ing across the country from one camping-place 
to another. They formed a slender column 
miles long, the pack and travail horses follow- 
ing a three-rut trail deeply worn in the earth, 
the various bands of loose stock prancing and 
playing to the right and left of it, as they were 
herded along by the young boys. 

What a medley of color there was in the 
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screened us from the watchful 
eyes of the old sentry bulls, 
and while we waited, earnest 
prayers were offered by the 
medicine-men for our success 
in the coming run, and the 
gods—the sun and Old Man 
—were besought to protect us 
from all danger. 

We waited there nearly an hour, 








TRYING APPARENTLY TO IMITATE THE LITHE, LIGHTNING-LIKE ANTICS 
OF A WILD BRONCO. 


trappings of the horses, the costumes of the 
riders, the painted rawhide pouches, sacks and 
other receptacles in which were stored the 
food and finery and other property of the 
people! 

And the people themselves! Hilarious 
youths and maidens, mischievous urchins, 
staid mothers with infants clasped to their 
breasts or perched at their backs, wrinkled 
and bent old men and women peevishly quirt- 
ing their stolid mounts, proud warriors and still 
more proud and dignified chiefs and medicine- 
men, riding in advance of the long column, 
discoursing of bygone hunts and battles, and 
of the strange doings of the gods. 

More than once in the course of a day’s 
march I would ride to one side and dismount 
and watch the great caravan go by, and then 
I would hurry on and regain my place at the 
side of my good friend, the chief. 

Skirting the foot of the Moccasin Mountains 
and the Black Butte, we saw innumerable 
bands of antelope and deer and elk, and here 
and there a few buffalo, mostly bulls. The 
hunters had no difficulty in securing an ample 
supply of meat for the great camp. Daily 
Running Crane and I would make a détour to 
one side of the trail, or ride far ahead, and kill 
an antelope or two, or a deer or elk, or perhaps 
a fat young bull buffalo for our lodge. 

Travelling by easy stages, on the afternoon 
of the fourth day we came to the mouth of Big 
Crooked Creek, and went into camp along the 
border of the Musselshell. Big Crooked Creek 
is the modern name of the stream that Lewis 
and Clark named Sak-a-ja-we-ah, in honor of 
that intrepid Indian woman to whom was 
largely due the success of their expedition. 

Ever since early morning we had been passing 
immense herds of buffalo that ran off out of 
sight in the broken country. Material for the 
new lodges was assured. 

The great camp was now under what may 








be called military rule, enforced by order of 
the chiefs by the ‘‘In-ah-kiks,’’ an order or 
fraternity of young men which had several 
subdivisions. 

That all might have an equal chance in the 
great hunt, the country was to be scoured 
by sections, the hunters starting each morning 
in a body to run a certain herd selected by the 
scouts. Should any one go off by himself to 
hunt, thus disturbing and scattering the game, 
the In-ah-kiks would in reprisal destroy his 
lodge and property. 

A big herd of buffalo south of Crooked Creek 
and west of the Musselshell was the first to be 
attacked, and early in the morning Running 
Crane and I, with the several hundred other 
hunters, set out for the chase, each one riding 
his best horse, bareback, and stripped to the 
least possible weight. 

Besides myself, a very few of the men were 
armed with .44-caliber repeating rifles. The 
rest carried muzzle-loaders, smooth-bore and 
rifled, some of which were flintlocks. Some 
had no other weapon than a bow and quiver- 
ful of arrows, but at the close range of a buf- 
falo run this was terribly effective. Riding 
up beside one of the huge animals, the hunter 
would drive an arrow clear to the feathers into 
it, and often, if no bone was struck, quite 
through its body. 

After perhaps a half-hour’s ride we sighted 


the buffalo—four or five thousand of them—in 
a basin several miles in extent and much broken | 


by slender, flat-topped buttes on which was a 


scattering growth of dwarfed, wind-twisted | 
| cessful hunter, 
| his people. 
deeds. 


pines. We were far too many to approach the 
animals in a body, and after a brief consulta- 
tion, about a third of our number circled off to 


the west, another third to the east, leaving the | 
rest of us to rush the herd when they should | 





and then a couple of young men who 
had been peering over the ridge called 
out to us to mount; that the other 
parties were ready. 

In another moment we were over 
the ridge, quirting our horses, urging 
them to their utmost speed. Yet they 
did not need it; a trained buffalo 
horse became madly enthusiastic the 
moment that he was given free rein, 
and laying his ears flat to his head, 
he dashed after the fleeing animals 
with such determination that no bit 
could check him, much less the leather 
thong the Indians used in place of 
one. 

But he could be guided. He would 
swerve to the right or left simply 
from the pressure of the rider’s knee, 
and when the hunter selected some 
certain fat cow, would use all his 
energy to run up alongside of it, so 
that the shot could be given. But no 
horse could long keep the pace of the 
frightened buffalo, although at the 
start and for a mile or more he could 
outrun them. Their muscles seemed 
to be tireless, and once started, a run 
of ten miles and more at top speed 
was no task for the animals. 

At the start we were three hundred 
yards or more from the nearest of 
the buffalo, which were well scattered 
over the plain in groups of various 
size, and singly. Some were feeding, 
some lying down; numbers of the 
funny-looking, red-colored calves were 
playing tag; solitary old bulls stood, 
head lowered, pawing the fine, white 
alkali earth, sending the dust skyward 
in slender columns like smoke from 
chimneys. 

As they became alarmed at our 
rush, they did not, as would déer, 
secamper away each in his own direc- 
tion; instead, they formed into a 
compact herd, and then went south- 
ward with a deafening thudding and 
rattle of hoofs. 

Fan-like, we spread out and at- 
tacked their rear, those riding the 
faster horses pressing on into the midst 
of them. I was one of these. I had 
done it often before, each time telling 
myself that 1 would never do it again, 
for the danger was great. But always excite- 
ment would get the better of my discretion. 

Try as they would, so densely were they 
massed, the animals we rode beside could not 
crowd more than a gun-barrel length or so 
away from us, and those we passed closed up 
the narrow lane we had made. In front, 
behind, on all sides was an undulating sea of 
brown humpbacks, black, sharp horns and 
gleaming coal-black eyes. If a man’s horse 
fell with him in such a place there was noth- 
ing to save him from the sharp hoofs of the 
dense mass behind. 

Selecting only the biggest, fattest cow buffalo, 
I simply poked my rifle out to one side or the 
other—an aim was not necessary—and pulled 
the trigger. 

Nine times I fired in the course of a ten 
minutes’ run, and then something attracted my 
attention that drove from my mind all further 
thought of a big killing. 

Happening to look ahead, I saw that the 
other parties of hunters had each massed as 
large a portion of the scattered herd as we, 
and each one of them was coming quartering 
toward us at tremendous speed. When they 
should all meet, I for one did not wish to be 
there. I glanced at the other riders near me; 
they, too, were checking up their now tired 
horses, all but one man, named Two Bows, 
and were letting the buffalo pass them. In two 
or three minutes we were again at the tail of 
the herd, where I shot one more, making an 
even ten. 

Two Bows was a noted warrior, a very suc- 
but he was not popular with 
He loved too much to brag of his 
He was a very reckless man, taking all 
sorts of risks, and it was really wonderful how 
he had managed to come through some of them 





come in to the flanks of it several miles farther | unharmed. 


on, 


We had dismounted behind a low ridge which | certain under-water animal that had appeared 


He himself asserted that it was because of a 
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to him in a dream, and said, ‘‘When in danger, 
when in doubt what to do, call me and I will 
help you. Call me four times: once from the 
north, once from the south, and from the cast 
and the west, and wherever I may be, I will 
come to your aid. Failing not to call me, noth- 
ing can harm you, and you shall live to be 
white-haired.’’ 

What the Blackfeet dreamed, that they be- 
lieved really occurred. They thought that 
when asleep their shadows (souls) actually 
departed from the body, and went forth on 
strange adventure. 

So in all his recklessness Two Bows was 
sustained by his unquestioning faith in the ani- 
mal of his dream. Where we had withdrawn, 
he rode recklessly on, urging his horse into the 
very center of those rushing streams of buffalo, 
and discharging shaft after shaft from his bow 
as he went. 

The three bands met. Imagine it if you can 
—something like five thousand buffalo, five 
million pounds of impetuous flesh and bone, 
rushing to a central point. They packed to- 
vether so densely that not a few of the smaller 
ones were trampled to death. The terrific 
pressure forced others up on their hind feet, 
and they pawed the air and the backs of those 
next them, trying to climb out of the press. 
There was a deep thunder of groans and grunts 
mingled with the clash of horns and rattle and 
pounding of hoofs. 

.When they met, Two Bows was in the very 
center of the jam, and suddenly we saw him, 
horse and all, actually tossed up in the air by 
a huge bull. 

‘*He dies!’’ cried Running Crane, who was 
at my side; and so I thought. 

The horse fell and disappeared. Two Bows, 
however, was more fortunate. In falling, he 
clutched the long, shaggy hair of a bull, and 
raising himself, secured a firm seat astride its 
hump. Intensely frightened at its strange 
burden, the bull bucked and jumped, and unable 
to free itself, surged forward with prodigious 
force and speed. At the same time, the now 
united herd began to break up and stream 
madly in all directions from the common 
center. 

As usual, the old men of the camp, on super- 
annuated ponies, and the women and children 
on fat, lazy travail mares, had closely followed 
the hunters, in order to cut up and pack home 
the game. They could now be seen madly 
fleeing in all directions. 1 could plainly hear 
the shrill ‘‘Na-ya-yah!’’ of the women and 
the screaming of the children. But our main 
interest was in Two Bows. 

With all his faults, none disliked him so 
much that they wished to see him die, and 
with one accord the hunters pressed forward to 
rescue him if possible. 

Soon clear of the herd, the bull fled eastward 
toward the Musselshell with far more speed 
than our tired horses could attain, and we 
would soon have lost sight of it and the rider 
altogether had it not stopped now and then to 
try to shake or jar Two Bows off. I have 
seen some ludicrous things in my time, but 
that huge, unwieldy, long-whiskered bull try- 
ing apparently to imitate the lithe, lightning- 
like antics of a wild bronco is fixed in my 
memory. 

We soon realized that Two Bows had no 
weapon of any kind. Had he possessed even 
a knife, he could have drawn it across the 
sinews of the bull’s neck. He dared not jump, 
for once on the ground, he would be at the 
mercy of the infuriated animals. We followed, 
several hundred of us, sometimes gaining, some- 
times losing ground. 

“‘T-kak-i-mat!’’ (Keep up courage!) we 
cried, from time to time, as if the poor fellow 
could hear us! Down into the breaks of the 
river we rushed, across deep converging coulées, 
through thickets of berry and rose brush, through 
groves of low-branched pine, and out on the 
level bottom at last. 

Here the bull started bucking and circling 
again, and we rapidly approached him. If only 
one of us could get near enough for a certain 
shot, Two Bows would be free. We were 
near enough now to see the man’s face; it 
looked ashy ; the eyes were fairly bulging, and 
watched us with a great appeal for help. Run- 
ning Crane, I, and a dozen others in the lead, 
were closing in, calculating when best to aim 
the delivering shot, and then, like a flash, 
the animal was off again, straight across the 
wide bottom toward the river, which there 
flowed under a cut bank at least thirty feet 
high. 

‘*Tle’s going to jump!”’ ‘*He’s going off it!’’ 
I heard on all sides of me, and then, with a 
last, long leap, the bull and its burden dis- 
appeared. 

A moment later we were at the edge, look- 
ing down, and again we were too late. The 
shallow water was flowing over a quicksand 
in which the bull was floundering, and we got 
just a glimpse of Two Bows as the frantic 
animal rolled upon him and forced him down 
into it. 

Some one fired and killed the bull; others 
hurried to collect brush driftwood, anything to 
sustain one’s weight, and they hurried out to 
the place. 

Well, why should I describe the rest? The 
next day the body of poor Two Bows, wrapped 
in many a robe, was lashed to a platform in 





a cottonwood-tree, and beside him were placed 
his weapons. ‘T'wo horses were killed there, 
that his shadow might have shadow steeds to 


Oo 





ride to the Sand Hills,—shadow land,—and 
for many and many a night thereafter we could 
hear the wailing of the women. 


Cs Parker 





ried fifteen years before she finds out the 

real character of her sister-in-law,’’ Mrs. 
Gray was saying. Noticing her caller’s look 
of surprise, she added, hastily, ‘‘Of course Lou 
Bailey is as good as gold, only—well, I guess 
I’1l have to tell you the whole story. 

‘*Lou’s ingenuity has been a thorn in my 
flesh ever since the day after I was married, 
when I spoke to Tom about getting another 
chair for the sitting-room, and he told me about 
the one his sister Lou had made out of a dry- 
goods box and a barrel, or something just as 
ridiculous. 

‘“‘Whenever I wanted anything new, Tom 
wanted to supply it by transforming something 
else into it, and it was quite a disappointment 
to him that I didn’t have any knack that way. 

“T always liked Lou in spite of having to 
hear so much about her, and when she and 
John lived down at the Center, we used to 
visit back and forth for a day at a time quite 
often. After they moved to Barton I planned 
to go and see them, but kept putting it off; so 
when a letter came from Lou in October, urging 
me to make them a two weeks’ visit, I decided 
to go. 

‘*T went on a Tuesday, and Tom’s last words 
as I was getting on the train were, ‘I think 
this trip will be a benefit to you in more ways 
than one, Amy.’ 

‘*Well, 1 got to Lou’s about four in the after- 
noon, and we spent the rest of that day talking. 

‘ “The next.morning I helped about the dishes, 
and then.-we both went up-stairs to our rooms. 
Just as 1 was going into.mine, I saw Lou stop 
on her threshold and stare at 
something. I didn’t say any- 
thing, but went along into my 
room wondering what in the 
world she was looking at. 

‘*T unpacked and arranged my 
things, made the bed and wrote 
some letters ; didn’t hurry about 
it, either, for I think when 
you’re visiting it’s just as well 
not to be around underfoot all 
the time. At last I thought 
Lou would be wondering what 
had become of me, and that I 
had better go down; so I picked 
up some sewing and started. 
When I got out into the hall, 
if there wasn’t Lou standing 
in her doorway in exactly the 
same position and with the same 
expression on her face as when 
I went into my room! 

‘* *‘Merey sakes, Lou!’ I 
cried, rushing upto her. ‘You 
haven’t dropped dead standing 
up, have you?’ 

‘*She looked at me as uncon- 
cerned as you please, and said, 
‘Only two dollars and twenty- 
seven cents, Amy!’ 

‘*T didn’t know what to do 
or say. I wondered whether our 
talking so much the night before 
could have affected her brain. 

‘* Po you see the furniture 
and carpet?’ she asked. 

‘*T’d seen them a good many 
times. ‘The chamber-set was drab-colored, with 
green scrolls painted on it, and the carpet was 
old, with so many worn spots that no matter 
what you did with the furniture, you couldn’t 
cover them all. 

‘** ‘Well,’ Lou said, triumphantly, ‘I see white 
enamel furniture, gilt-framed pictures and a 
soft olive-green carpet, all for two dollars and 
twenty-seven cents |” 

‘I did begin to see some light then. ‘O 
dear!’ I groaned to myself. ‘Here’s one of 
Lou’s ingenious, money-saving schemes for my 
special edification !’ 

‘‘Lou began to name over the things she 
would need for fixing the room, and their prices 
—so many cans of paint and enamel, a bottle 
of gilt, and so forth. 

‘**T see the white furniture and the gilded 
picture-frames,’ I said, when she paused for 
breath, ‘but I can’t say that I see the olive- 
green carpet.’ 

“ ‘Oh, don’t you?’ she asked. ‘Why, that is 
the beauty of the plan. I mentioned two quarts 
of green paint, didn’t I? Well, I read in a 
magazine that if you turn an old tapestry carpet 
wrong side up and paint it, it will make an 
excellent floor covering, and I’m going to try 
it. I declare, I can hardly wait to begin! 
I’ve had it on my mind a long time to improve 
this room, and it came to me like a flash this 
morning just how it could be done.’ 

“She looked as though she were having an- 
other inspiration, and a minute later she said: 


[re discovered that a woman can be mar- 











‘* ‘I’ve been worrying for fear you’d get 
homesick here, Amy, and wondering what I 
could do to entertain you. Don’t you think it 
would be great fun for us to make this old room 
blossom like a rose?’ 

‘Considering that the smell of paint is apt to 
make me sick at my stomach, I :wasn’t at all 
carried away with the idea. 

“First we took the furniture up into the attic, 
as that seemed to us the best place to paint it. 
The rest of the day we put in washing the 
windows and paint, and we got the carpet up 
and out in the yard just before John came 
home. 

‘*‘Judging from the way Tom talked, I ex- 
pected John would be overjoyed when he 
learned what we were doing, but he certainly 
didn’t look it. 

‘“‘He made no comments out Joud, and I 
thought perhaps it was just as well he didn’t, 
from what little I caught of his mutterings as 
he went out to beat the carpet. ~ 

**Lou and I went down-town that evening 
and bought the paint. The next morning she 
had John up at five o’clock, putting down the 
carpet. 

“‘It seemed that John hadn’t grasped the 
whole significance of the scheme, for he had 
the carpet nearly down right side up before 
Lou discovered it. 

‘*She and I went to work bright and early, 
giving the furniture its first coat of paint. We 
didn’t get through with that till the middle of 
the afternoon, and then we began on the carpet. 
We each had a one-quart can of paint, and 
when we had a breadth and a third of the 
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“HOW MUCH PAINT HAVE YOU GOT LEFT, AMY?” 


carpet painted, Lou asked anxiously, ‘How 
much paint have you got left, Amy?’ 

“‘*Oh, about a teaspoonful. How much 
have you?’ I asked. 

***T haven’t any!’ she snapped. ‘Never 
saw such paint in all my life. It’s thin as 
water, and only see how spotted it looks after 
it’s on!’ It surely did. 

“There were six breadths in the carpet; two 
quarts of paint had barely covered a breadth 
and a third, and by the way that looked, at 
least three coats would be needed. I tried to 
reckon up how many quarts it would take at 
that rate, and how much it would cost at forty 
cents a quart; but Lou broke in with, ‘I’m 
going straight down to get my money back! 
The idea of selling such stuff as that for 
paint!’ 

“I went with her. The clerk wanted to 
know why we didn’t bring the paint back 
before we used it, if it was too thin, and refused 
to refund the money. 

‘*Lou was indignant, but there was nothing 
to do but to go to another store, where we 
bought two quarts of floor paint of a different 
make. When we got home it was too late to do 
anything more that day, and I wasn’t sorry. 

‘*If that green paint we had used was thin 
as water, it was painty-smelling enough to 
make up. John and Lou must have received 
the full benefit of it in the room where they 
were sleeping, so I wasn’t surprised the next 
day to have John come home about eleven 








o’clock and say that he had to go away on 
business, and expected to be gone a week. 

‘IT met him in the hall as he came down with 
his grip. ‘It'll be safer to make it ten days, 
John,’ I said. 

‘*He looked queer at first, then grinned. 
‘Maybe I will,’ was all he said. 

“Lou was rather glad to have him go. ‘We 
can work as late as we want to now,’ she re- 
marked, ‘and not bother about our meals’—and 
we didn’t. 

‘*After going over the chamber-set a second 
time, we opened the green-paint can. The 
paint did really seem a little thicker than the 
first, and although quite a different shade, we 
began bravely, saying how much better it was. 
But do our best, we could only make it cover a 
breadth and a half of carpet. 

‘**What are you going to do about it?’ I 
asked Lou, as we put on the last drop. 

‘* ‘T shall go to Smith’s,’ she said, calmly. 

“‘Smith’s was the only other paint-store in 
town. Lou explained to the man there what 
we wanted the paint for, and asked if it would 
be necessary to put on a filling of some kind 
first, to prevent the paint from soaking into the 

t. 

‘*He said, ‘Yes, indeed!’ and advised us to 
use liquid shellac. Shellac was seventy-five 
cents a quart, and he thought we would need 
three quarts. Lou also bought four quarts of 
paint, which he assured us would be enough 
for two coats. 

‘The next day being Saturday, we shel- 
lacked the carpet and did what housework was 
needful to keep us over Sunday. 

‘‘Monday we painted the furniture again, 
and then tried our luck once more at painting 
the carpet. It’s surprising how many olive- 
green colors there are, isn’t it? At least we 
thought so that afternoon. We worked till 
night, covering about half the carpet and using 
barely a quart of paint. 

** ‘Well, this is more encouraging,’ Lou said, 
and of course it was, only I couldn’t help 
thinking that it was slow and back-breaking 
work. We were at it all that week, going over 
the chamber-set every day and part of the 
carpet. 

“‘T know it wasn’t Lou’s fault, but it seemed 
as though we’d no sooner get to 
painting in the afternoon than 
the door-bell would ring, and 
she’d have to slip out of her 
painting rig and go down to 
entertain callers—and they 
weren’t fifteen-minute callers 
by any means. 

“Thursday we finished the 
second coat on the carpet. It 
wouldn’t have looked so bad if 
it had not been for the three 
breadths we had painted first, 
but as it was, we decided it 
must have another coat. Sat- 
urday, after that, too, was on, 
we went shopping, and Lou 
bought five rugs, paying two 
dollars and fifty cents apiece for 
them. 

‘‘We worked hard all Monday 
forenoon, getting the furniture 
down and settled; and when it 
was all done, the room did look 
rather pretty. The chamber- 
set had had five coats of white 
paint and three of enamel, and 
fairly glistened ; even the carpet, 
where it showed between the 
five rugs, might have been 
worse. 

‘*Lou surveyed the results of 
our labor approvingly. 

“Do you see, Amy,’ she 
said, ‘how my dream has come 
true? And to think it cost only 
two dollars and ninety-seven 
cents, just seventy cents more than I planned. 
I call that something worth being proud of.’ 

“I’m afraid I looked dazed; at any rate, she 
went on to explain: 

‘**T am not including the cost of those four 
quarts of paint we used first, or of the last two 
we had to get to cover what they had spoiled ; 
and Mr. Jones was telling me this morning 
that ten cents’ worth of glue, dissolved in hot 
water, would have made a satisfactory filling 
for the carpet, so of course I don’t count that 
expensive shellac. Then there was an extra 
pint of white paint, which we used because 
we had it, but which we didn’t really need.’ 

“**But the five rugs!’ I gasped. 

‘*She looked at me in astonishment. ‘Amy 
Gray,’ she said, ‘who’d ever think of calling 
the rugs a part of the room? Why, it’s absurd 
on the face of it, for they could be used any- 
where else exactly as well!’ 

***Oh!? I said; but pretty soon I went to my 
room, took a pencil, and figured up, as nearly as 
I could, what that room had cost her, according 
to my way of thinking. When I found she must 
have spent over twenty dollars in money, to say 
nothing of the labor, I experienced something 
similar, I suppose, to Lou’s flashes of inspira- 
tion. Anyway, I sat for a long time looking at 
those figures perfectly happy, and if ever I hada 
proof of the influence of mind over matter, it was 
then. 

**All that day I had felt and looked worn- 
out and half-sick,—it stands to reason that 
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working hard twelve hours a day, especially 
when everything one ate tasted as though it 
had been put to soak overnight in turpentine, 
would have that effect,—but now, when I hap- 
pened to glance in the mirror, I was actually 
startled, I looked so well. 

“Tt wasn’t due to my imagination, for the 
next day, as I was getting ready to go home, 
Lou told me I looked ten years younger than 
when I came, and Tom’s greeting words were, 
‘Had a good time, Amy? You’re looking fine!’ 

‘*When I said, ‘Yes, and it’s been a benefit to 


me in more ways than one,’ he looked as pleased 
as only a man can, who is thinking, ‘I told 
you so,’ but out of the goodness of his heart 
doesn’t say it. 

**That evening I gave Tom a detailed account 
of my visit, and the minute I told him that 
with twenty dollars I could do wonders for our 
room in half a day, he handed over the money 
without a word. 

‘*But,’? Mrs. Gray said meaningly, ‘‘Tom 
hasn’t begun to realize as yet the benefit I 





expect that trip to Lou’s is going to do me.’’ 


MATHE FOREST RANGERD 


Spy Will C. 4 tg * og of the Upited States forest Service 


Ti Wo Parts. 





HE very word 
|; ‘‘ranger’’ conjures 

up’ stories of the 
wild West. Combining 
in one position the cow- 
boy, sheep-herder, lum- 
berman, hunter, explorer 
and miner, with a few 


Part One- 





It is not hard to tell 
which of the applicants 
will make the sort of 
ranger the forest service 
is looking for. A good 
common - school educa- 
tion, added to a fair 
amount of common sense, 








*‘side-lines’’ such as fighting 
forest fires, rescuing lost ‘‘ten- 
derfoots,’’? and arresting vio- 
lators of the game-laws, the 
work of the forest ranger 
offers to young America at- 
tractions like nothing else in 
the government service. 

In the past the majority of 
the young fellows who have 
entered the service have been 
from the West, young men 
reared on Western ranches, 
sheep-herders, cowboys, mi- 
ners and lumber ‘‘jacks.’’ All 
these are peculiarly well fitted for the work 
except for the purely technical side of it, which 
only the trained forester can handle. 

But in the last few years a lot of young fel- 
lows who have been educated in both practical 
and theoretical forestry have been sent out by 
the forestry schools. These young men will 
lack some things with which the Western boys 
are thoroughly familiar, but the question of 
forestry is the prime one involved, and the 
trained forester is the man who eventually 
must do the work. 


What a Ranger Must Be. 


E may not know much about saddling a 
H horse or baking yeast-powder biscuits, 

but he will know all about the life history 
of the trees. He may not be able to tell the 
difference between a Hereford and a short- 
horn cow, but he can tell the best methods of 
handling growing timber. 

He probably will not know a lambing-ground 
from a feed-lot, but he will know all about the 
rings on the trees, why they are close together 
in some trees and wide apart in others, and 
why some varieties love the shade of other trees 
and some will not tolerate shade at all. 

Eventually through the school of ‘‘ hard 
knocks’? he will learn how to saddle a horse, 
pack his belongings on another, get out into 
the mountains to be his own cook and cham- 
bermaid, and otherwise become a respectable 
member of Western society. 

In other words, in this comparatively new 
occupation for young men, the trained forester, 
the specialized man is going to be the one most 
in demand in the future. 

Each year the civil service commission holds 
an examination for the position, at which 
thousands of young fellows have a try. Ap- 
pointments in the service are then made from 
the list of successful applicants whenever there 
are vacancies to be filled. At the present time 
there are in round numbers about two thousand 
of these rangers upon the various national 
forests in the United States. 

In giving the qualifications of a ranger the 
‘*Use Book,’’ issued by the forest service, says: 


A ranger of any grade must be thoroughly sound 
and able-bodied, capable of enduring hardships, 
and of performing severe labor under trying con- 
ditions. 

He must be able to take care of himself and his 
horses in regions remote from settlement and 
supplies. 

He must be able to build trails and cabins, ride, 
pack, and deal tactfully with all classes of people. 

He must know something of land-survey- 
ing, estimating and scaling timber, logging, 
land laws, mining and the live stock busi- 
ness. 


These general qualifications mean that 
the average forest ranger must be a pretty 
good all-round man. Of course he is not 
expected to know all of each of these 
subjects. He may know a lot about 
timber-work from actual experience in the 
woods and sawmills, and not know a 
thing about range live stock. He may 
know the range stock business from ‘‘A to 
izzard,’’ and still never have heard of a 
surveyor’s transit. His knowledge of 
mining and land laws may not be great, 





COMPASS AND SURVEYING 
EXAMINATION. 





is one of the best founda- 
tions for the purpose. 

To these add some practi- 
eal education in forestry, 
sheep-herding, cow-punch- 
ing, or all-round farmer life, 
and you have the raw mate- 
rials from which can be 
shaped an ideal forest ran- 
ger. Nor is it a job for the 
weakling who is looking 
for a ‘‘soft snap.’’ The 
work is hard and requires a 
great amount of self-reliance 
and initiative. ‘‘Invalids 
seeking light outdoor employment need not 
apply,’’ says the ‘‘Use Book.’’ 

The examination is not only technical, but 
eminently practical. After the ordeal of books 
and papers comes a field 
test, equally searching in its 
methods. 

A gentle saddle-horse is 
led out and, under the guid- 
ance of a forest officer, the 
would-be ranger is intro- 
duced to a pile of camp 
equipage consisting of blan- 
kets, ‘‘grub,’’ cooking uten- 
sils, frying-pans, coffee-pots, 
Dutch ovens, with a pickax, 
crowbar and long-handled 
shovel. Possibly a sur- 
veyor’s transit, with its 
long-legged tripod, will be 
thrown in for good measure. 
There is also a pack-saddle 
of the ordinary sawbuck 
pattern, with its attendant 
sling and lash ropes, and the 
victim is informed that he 
isexpected to transfer this 
miscellaneous lot of wreck- 
age to the back of the horse. 

He will probably be 
tempted to declare that he 
cannot get it all on a dray, much less pile it 
on top of a horse; but if he has the real stuff 
in him he will make an attempt, and with 
great pains and caution erect upon the back of 
the animal a regular Eiffel Tower out of the 
stuff. Then, with more ingenuity than skill, 
he will take all sorts of hitches about it with 
the ropes, until it may possibly stay there if 
the horse remains absolutely quiet. 

Meanwhile, a lot of keen-eyed men are 
watching him and trying hard not to laugh. 


Trials of a Candidate. 


INALLY, when everything is loaded upon 
the horse, and the last foot of the lash rope 
has been made fast, the forest officer in 

charge of the examination mounts his own horse, 
and taking the halter-rope of the packhorse, 
leads him away from the spot, in order to test 
the stability of the pack. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the animal has not taken fifty 
steps before the pack begins to wabble and slip. 
The next moment it is under its belly, and the 


in the shortest possible time, mount, ride up | 
the road for a hundred yards and back, remove | 


the outfit and place it upon the ground, 

Time is called on him from his first move- 
ment, and if he is not used to the Western 
stock - saddle and its various parts, he will 
probably make as bad a job of it as he did with 


the pack. Like as not he will draw up the |-necessities of the rangers’ work. 
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available, there will be a pasture of a couple 
of hundred acres or so of rough grazing land, 
sufficient for his saddle-animals. 

Every ranger must mount himself, and while 
on some stations one horse will do the work, in 
most places two are necessary. 

The stations are situated with a view to the 
Often they 


flank cinch too tight, and the horse will hump |are miles from any settlement or ranch, and 


up his back and ‘‘crow-hop’’ a little 





when the rider mounts. Perhaps, 
when he undertakes to strip the saddle 
at the close of the test, he will, in his 
haste and inexperience, forget to loosen 
the flank cinch. This article pulls back 
into the horse’s flank, and this being 
a ticklish spot, away goes the animal, 
snorting and kicking at the saddle 
hanging at his heels, until he is free 
from it. 

Many amusing answers are given by 
applicants to some of the questions in 
the examinations. One young fellow, 
asked to give the methods he would employ in 
putting outa forest fire, stated that he would 
take a wagon, load it with water-barrels, fill 
them at the pump, and then haul them to the 
scene of the fire and, with sprinkling-pots, pro- 
ceed to quench the conflagration. 

He warned the users of his system not to 
take whisky-barrels which had been burned 
out inside, for fear the small pieces of charcoal 
would fill up the holes in the sprinklers and 
make trouble. 


More Amusing Answers. 


NOTHER, asked the amount of ‘‘grub’’ he 
A would take for one man on a ten days’ trip 
in the mountains, where a packhorse was 

the only means of transportation, gave the fol- 
lowing list: Flour, one hundred pounds ; baking- 
powder, ten pounds; bacon, two sides; salt, 
five pounds ; dried fruit, ten pounds; one dozen 








cans each of tomatoes, corn, peas, and as many 





THE SERVICE FURNISHES HIM WITH A LITTLE CABIN AWAY 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 








PART OF A CANDIDATE'S EXAMINATION 


out of the beaten track of travellers. As 
fast as possible the government is connect- 
ing them with telephone-lines, so that dur- 
ing the fire season or in other emergencies 
quick communication may be had with every 
ranger. 

Once a ranger in a New Mexico forest, re- 
turning to his cabin after an absence of two 
days, picked up in the. timber two young 
women and a man who were lost. It was late 
in the day, and none of them had eaten since 
early that morning, so the ranger suggested 
that they all go with him to his cabin, and 
promised that after a meal he would escort 
them down the mountainside to the ranch at 
which they were staying. 

Arriving at his headquarters, the ranger 
heard strange sounds issuing from the little log 
building. The one window which it possessed 
was covered by a board shutter fastened from 
within, and the door was closed tight. His 
first thought was of a bear. That some mighty 
animal or animals were in- 
side was evident from the 
uproar. 

The two girls were sent to 
a safe distance, and the man 
was stationed on his horse 

a short Guanse from the 


itn, his .22 caliber rifle in 
his trembling hands. Then 
the ranger, with his six- 


shooter ready for immediate 


action, crept up to the 
door. 
Taking the latch-string, 


which hung outside, firmly 
in his hand, the ranger gave 
it a stiff pull and the door a 
quick push inward, jumping 
back, at almost the same 
moment, to the corner of the 
cabin. There wasa momen - 
tary silence, and then, with 
a crash of boards and crack- 
ing of horns, out dashed two 
range cows and a huge bull. 
One who has never 

seen such a wreck can 





cans of pears, peaches and other 
canned fruits as he could take care 
of in the pack—a bill of supplies 
sufficient for ten or more men for 
that time. 

Still another, asked to define 
section-lines, wrote opposite the 
question, ‘“The lines between the 
North and the South during 
the war.’’ 

‘*Tell what you know about the 
breed of cattle known as short- 
horns,’’ brought forth this reply 
from another aspirant : 

“Shorthorn cattle are raised prin- 
cipally in the Eastern States, and 
are so called because of their very 
short horns, and to distinguish them 
from the long-horned cattle raised 
in the State of Texas.’’ 

“Given an ax, cross-cut saw, 
carpenter’s square and a large auger, 


and trim the logs and erect a log cabin 


unfortunate animal is industriously engaged in | twelve by fourteen up to the square, leaving 
distributing it over the surrounding landscape | openings for one door and two half-windows ?’’ | 


‘*Just about ten years,’’ answered the | 











A CANDIDATE PUTTING ON A DOUBLE-RIGGED 
COWBOY SADDLE. 


houses and the handling of an ax had 
probably been limited to his reading of 
**Robinson Crusoe. ’’ 





new occupation. 
The service furnishes him with a little 


cabin away up in the mountains some- | 
it may be | ding-places away up in the mountains, where 


where. Possibly it is of logs; 





MANY OF THE STATIONS ARE 
ONLY SUMMER ABIDING- 
PLACES. 





frank applicant, whose knowledge of log | 


When the aspirant has passed the vari- | 
ous tests, donned the olive-green uniform | 
which is generally worn by the men in| cattle had gone inside in search of salt, and 
the field, and reported to some forest | while they were crowding about in the little 
supervisor for duty, he soon discovers | room the door had been accidentally closed and 
that, no matter what his previous business | 
has been, there is plenty to learn in his | 


have but little idea of 
the cendition of the 
interior of that ran- 
ger’s cabin. Every- 
thing eatable was 
either chewed to a 
pulp or completely 
ruined for future use. 
Clothes, bedding, 
towels, table - cover 
and dishes were all 
in one indiscriminate 
heap upon the floor. 

The board floor was 
broken through in 
fifty places by the 
feet of the heavy 
animals. Their 
swinging horns had 
knocked down from 
the walls all the 


how |} canned-goods boxes which he had nailed up 
long do you think it would take you to cut} 


for bookeases and shelves. His kerosene lamp 
reposed calmly on the middle of a pile of 
what had been his bed blankets, through which 
the oil from the broken lamp had thoroughly 


soaked. 


Winter Duty and Adventure. 


T was apparent that when the ranger had 
gone away the morning before he had left the 
door either open or unfastened. The range 


latched. 
The party ate a late supper about one o’clock 


the next morning at the ranch from which the 
lost ones had started. 


Many of the stations are only summer abi- 


but he can slap a pack on one horse, saddle up| with astonishing recklessness and abandon. |of adobe in some regions, and sometimes of | the ranger can look after the sheep grazing 
When the wreckage has been collected once| rough slabs. Always it is comfortable and | there in the high alpine meadows, and watch 


. another, and get out into the timber to fight forest 
fires or catch a bunch of trespassing sheep. 
All these things the examination takes note 
of, and it is not deemed necessary that he 
should make a high percentage in every subject. 





more, the candidate is shown a double-rigged | sufficient for his needs. 
cowboy saddle with bridle, blankets, rope, and | the cabin, there will be a garden and hay | 


If there is land about | for forest fires. 
time, and when the winter snows come and the 


They are occupied but a short 


so forth, thrown ina pile on the ground. These meadow, where he can raise his garden-truck | sheep drop down into the lower country, the 


he is told to place upon the back of the horse | and feed for his horses. 





If no farming land is | ranger follows, with his belongings packed on 
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a horse, and takes up his winter quarters below | and twenty-five tons of it were packed in to a|from the lye of leached ashes and the fat 


the line of heavy snows. 


point as close as possible to the elk. 


During the winter the ranger has plenty to|a trail was broken, over which the weak and 
do. In Colorado, during the fall of 1908, an | almost dying animals were worked to the feed. 


early and very heavy snow- 
storm caught the cattle up in 
the higher regions, where the 
snow fell to a depth of four feet 
or more. Most of the stockmen 
were away on the fall round- 
ups in the valleys below, and 
the rangers knew that many 
cattle were snowed in and suf- 
fering for food. 

‘The supervisors gathered their 
men together, and on show- 
shoes they worked their way 
into the high mountain parks, 
leading saddle-horses after them 
to break the trail. 

When one horse was worn 
out, another took his place until 
they had broken a trail through 
the deep snow and reached the 
starving cattle. Hundreds were 
thus released which otherwise 
would have starved to death in 
a few days more. Most of them 
had already been shut up for 
over ten days, and had, in their extremity, 
gnawed twigs from the trees and bushes more 
than two inches thick. 

Near Willow Creek, Wyoming, in the spring 
of 1907, Supervisor Zeph Jones of the forest 
service, with his rangers and some citizens of 
the little town, rescued from starvation two 
hundred head of elk which were snowed up in 
the mountains near there. 

A fund was raised with which to buy hay, 


BLACK 
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OR a month after our adventure with lions 
F at the desert spring we were utterly lost, 

unable to find Alamo, or any other inhab- 
ited place.. During that time about the only 
living creatures we saw were bighorns, antelope 
and condors by day, and coyotes, lions and 
great bats at night. We passed vast, truncated 
mesas and cliffs, bearing huge hieroglyphics 
inscribed high on the rocks by prehistoric men. 
For two weeks we were making daily attempts 
to get down to the shores of the Gulf of Cuali- 
fornia, hoping to reach a Mexican port, given 
on the map as San Felipe, but could find neither 
it nor any place where it was possible to 
descend the stupendous cliffs and precipices 
which there front on the sea. 

At last we came to a great barranca or valley 
in the mountains, seven or eight miles in length, 
where a rapid mountain creek, showing a little 
water in deep holes, found its way duwn to a 
bay with long, bare sand-bars to seaward. 

At several places in this valley, down which 
we made our way to the gulf, there were small 
meadows, where grasses, wild rye and vats 
were growing, also scattered fan-palms and 
cirio cactus. In one of these little meads, 
against a background of tremendous cliffs, stood 
the broken walls of an old Jesuit mission, 
having the date it was built, 1784, chiseled in 
the capstone over the doorway. 

Of much later construction was a rude Mexi- 
can mill, for grinding auriferous quartz; and a 
little way below we came upon the remains of 
former placer mining in the shape of sluices 
and spouts, made of lumber cleft from the 
trunks of yellow pine, which grows up the side 
of the valley. The place was an exceedingly 
picturesque one. Elsie and I longed for our 
cameras. 

We remained there two days when first 
making our way down to the bay; and after- 
ward, when we had nearly or quite given up 
hope of getting away by sea, we came back 
up here and built a rude cabin for ourselves, 
largely from the boards, planks and timbers of 
the mining sluices and spouts. 

For the sake of safety, we placed the cabin 
inside the walls of the old mission, the gaps 
and breaches of which Hallam repaired, till it 
was like a fort all round, with but a single 
narrow entrance, for which he contrived a gate. 

For a fortnight he worked prodigiously, to 
our joy and amazement; for as an offset to all 
our ill-luck and trouble, we now had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing, day by day, 
that he was really getting strong again, and 
that his cough had almost wholly left him. 

That alone repaid for everything. At first 
we hardly dared let ourselves believe it or feel 
encouraged, yet every day the fact of it grew 
more evident. His color had come back, his 
listlessness was leaving him, his old-time vigor 
was returning. All day long he was plying 
his ax, fishing down at the bay, or hunting for 
untelope among the mesas. 

We still had a little tea and sugar left, as 
well as beans and a sack of flour; and Hallam 
had found a salt bed near the shore of the bay, 
somewhat like that at Carmen Island, farther 
down the same coast. 

Certain fruits of the country, too, had now 





V2 Six Chapters. 
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A CALIFORNIA RANGER'S CABIN. 


There is scarcely a winter in the Rocky 


Then | of fish-oils—pretty poor soap it was, too. 


Then one day there happened a phenom- 
enon, which led to the strangest results. 

We had begun to think that it 
never rained’ at all on that gulf 
coast; but it does, sometimes out 
of a clear sky, and one morning it 


4 

The evening before we had heard 
a bighorn bleat high up the moun- 
tain above the mission ; little flocks 
of them were often seen on the 
crags, and at daybreak my brother 
set off hunting. The mutton of a 
young bighorn is very palatable, 
and Hallam was coming to be quite 
successful at stalking them. 

The morning passed much as 
usual. I was cooking at the rear 
of our cabin inside the old walls, 
but Elsie and Maria were out in 
front, near the arroyo, grinding rye 
in a stone mortar which Hallam 
had made for us. Presently Elsie 
came running indoors. ‘‘Georgia,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘just come out here and 
look at the sky! It’s full of rain- 
bows!”’ 


I followed her out. The sky certainly looked 


Mountain region that the rangers are not called | odd. The sun shone well-nigh as brightly as 


on to do this sort of work. 


ever and the heavens were nearly as blue and 


Near Pike’s Peak in Colorado last winter | clear, and yet something that reminded me of 


hay was packed by two rangers on show-shoes 
through a very deep snow for several miles, to 
save from starvation a band of fifty or more 
mountain-sheep which had been caught in an 
early storm. And the rangers paid for the 
hay out of their own pockets! 


DEARLS 


CSapter Four 










begun to ripen, the cirio, the dammia, the 
ghakil, the nopal, all new and of strange flavor 
to us. We had also the milk of the goat, 
which in all our wanderings had followed us 
faithfully. Occasionally, too, we had an egg 
from one or the other of the two cochins which 
alone out of ten had survived the perils of the 
desert. Thanks to Elsie’s care, little Daisy 
was still with us, and kept the cabin inside 
the old mission walls when we were out and 
abroad. 

Hallam had some knowledge of mineralogy, 
derived from his college studies, and felt sure 
that we had passed rich veins of copper and 
silver ore on our way down from the 
plateau. 

He and I began “cradling’’ the gravel of the 
arroyo for gold at the old mining spouts and 
sluices; and although gold was of little use to 
us there, it was none the less a somewhat ex- 
citing moment when we found that the ‘‘color’’ 
was actually displayed at the bottom of our 
rude “‘cradle,’”? and that by working steadily 
several dollars’ worth could be washed out 
in a day. 

luring most of the time, however, we were 
too busy collecting food to have much time for 
cradling. Our clothing, too, required constant 
mending and patching, and Hallam was forced 
to make moccasins for us all from the skins 
of antelope which he succeeded in shooting. 

Old Pedro had made havoc in the wild rye 
and oats that grew about the mission enclosure, 
yet Ilallam was able to harvest and thrash 
out several bushels of the kernels, which we 
crushed in a mortar and cooked occasionally 
as samp. 

For three months or more we had not seen a 
human being. Then one day a swarthy Mexi- 
can woman, nearly famished and in tatters, 
came wandering up the valley from the bay, 
and begged for food. We gathered from her 
that she was the sole survivor from the wreck 
of a small craft out of Guaymas, on the other 
side of the gulf. 

At first we were unable to understand much 
that she said, further than that her name was 
Maria, but as days passed we learned many 
words of her dialect Spanish. She was averse 
to leaving us, and voluntarily began performing 
many of the less agreeable labors of our house- 
keeping. 

So we went on living there, week after week, 
completely lost and separated from the world. 
But Hallam was getting well, growing stronger, 
more robust, every week. There was no longer 
any doubt of it. It was that which made us 
content. 

‘*Let’s stay a year,’’ Elsie said to me, ‘‘and 
let the world wag on without us.’’ 

Yet it is a strange sensation to feel that the 
world is ‘‘wagging on’’ without you, and that 
you know nothing of what is taking place 
in it. 

Moreover, we were dreadfully put to it for 
clothes, Elsie and I in particular. We were 
obliged to make rough-and-ready frocks of our 
blankets, and sleep in the clean, dry straw of 
the wild rye and oats. All our underclothing, 
too, was getting woefully thin, past all mend- 
ing. Soap we had to make as best we could 
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more alarming, there were a number of earth- 
quake shocks, very distinct. 

We got up and dressed, and kindled a fire, 
for it had turned much colder. It was now 
three o’clock in the morning. A little later it 
began to rain, and from that time forward till 
past noon the next day such a deluge fell as 
we had certainly never seen or believed pos- 
sible. 

By eleven o’clock the arroyo was a mad, 
roaring, foaming torrent. Till then, with 
everything so dry, it had been difficult to 
believe that there had ever been a freshet in 
that valley. 

Still the water rose, and the roar was now 
indescribably loud and terrible. The cliffs 
reéchoed it. We were both awed and fright- 
ened. By one o’clock the little meadow about 
the mission was wholly inundated. Suddenly, 
then, the swirling torrent swept round the old 
walls, cutting us off in a moment from the 
mountainside. The water poured in at the 
gateway and flooded the cabin floor. We had 
to climb on the walls in haste, saving what 
we could of our things. 

The whole bed of the ravine was now one vast 
roaring rapid, pouring down to the bay, twenty- 
five hundred feet below. Uprooted pines dashed 
past, or struck against the old walls like bat- 
tering-rams. 

Then suddenly we noticed that the water 
was subsiding. It went down much faster than 
it had risen. Long before sunset it had shrunk 
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“THAT'S A PEARL, A BLACK PEARL, AND A BIG ONE, TOO!" 


a very thin gauze veil seemed to be in the air 
at a great height. And all round to the west, 
over the reddish-tinted peaks, were rainbows, 
one of them a dazzlingly bright one, showing all 
the seven colors perfectly. 

It was a beautiful sight; for some moments 
we stood watching it. 

Then the whole sky seemed to fill with tiny 
glittering points, bright as diamonds. Such 
a wide-spread sparkle and sheen I never saw 
before. It was accompanied by a soft, far- 
borne roar, although not a breath of wind was 
stirring. An instant later we perceived what 
it was—millions of rain-drops forming all at 
once in a clear sky without clouds. Down 
they came, still brightly sparkling, in a copious 
shower—a shower of rain out of a clear sky, 
with the sun shining just as brightly as ever! 
And you should have seen the rainbows! 

It was a real shower, too, and it rained so 
hard that we hastened indoors to avoid being 
drenched. 

At noon, when Hallam returned,—he had 
shot a bighorn,—he told us that although this 
curious bright shower was not so heavy high 
up the mountain, it had prevailed there, too, 
and that he had taken refuge from it beneath 
the overhang of a crag. 

We set it down as one of the oddities of Lower 
Californian climate, but the next forenoon the 
same thing happened again; an even heavier 
shower fell, and this odd kind of weather con- 
tinued for two weeks or more. 

Then one night we were awakened by most 
terrific gusts of wind which roared round the 
old mission walls like thunder. Thunder-peals, 
indeed, blended with the gusts, with now and 
then a flicker of lightning. What was much 





back to the arroyo bed; but we were occupied 
the entire evening draining off the enclosure 
and getting things back into our wet cabin. 

Maria gave us to understand that the flood 
was due to a temporal, that is, a tempest 
accompanied by something like a waterspout, 
or cloudburst, on the plateau above the valley. 

The next morning, bright blue and sunny as 
ever, we followed down the ravine two miles 
to the bay, curious to observe the tremendous 
effects of the flood. Vast ragged channels 
and holes had been excavated, and enormous 
rocks, weighing many tons, had been washed 
out and rolled along like pebbles. One, far 
larger than our cabin, had rolled for more than 
half a mile, smiting and smashing others to 
bits in its ponderous career. In several places 
we saw the color of gold grains in the now 
shallow pools of water. 

But it was down at the bay that the strangest 
spectacle was presented. The terrific down- 
pour of water had washed, guttered and scoured 
out the whole bottom of the bay, where the 
arroyo entered it, and piled up on the sand- 
bars beyond hundreds of tons of oyster-shells 
and gravel, as well as drift logs, broken pine 
trunks and green brush. One would hardly 
have recognized the place. 

A large gray whale had stranded, or been 
killed, in the turmoil of waters. Its carcass lay 
half out of the sea on one of the newly formed 
bars, a huge, misshapen creature fifty or sixty 
feet long. Over it hovered screaming flocks of 


gulls, fish-hawks and sea-eagles. Red flamin-_ 


goes, too, and tall white whooping-cranes were 
stalking along the shallows. The whole bay 
was vocal with their cries, above which re- 
sounded the hollow ‘‘honk’’ of sea-lions. In 
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several places, too, we saw the spiny back-fins 
of sharks cutting the water. 

All along the shores of the bay were piled 
jellyfish, rays and crabs by the cart-load, 
thrashed up high and dry by the rushing 
waters. In one place, with glazing eyes and 
its ugly beak still gasping, lay a big octopus, 
with tentacles ten feet long. 

The flood had also brought down nearly 
everything that remained of the old mining 
sluices and spouts. Planks and timbers lay 
afloat or stranded about the bay, and that 
afternoon Hallam returned there with his ax 
and constructed a large raft from which to fish. 

He came back up the ravine just at sunset, 
bringing a sea-bass that must have weighed 
fully forty pounds. ‘‘And, girls, what do you 
suppose I’ve seen down there?’’ he said to us. 
‘It’s the oddest little creature you ever saw.”’ 

“Not a mermaid?’’ said Elsie. 

“Pshaw, no!’’ Hallam exclaimed. ‘‘Mer- 
maids are common enough. This is a baby 
whale! A little infant whale—the rarest thing 
ever seen by man! 

‘*T thought I caught sight of something 
swimming back and forth over there by that 
dead whale,’’ he continued, ‘‘so I poled across 
to it on my raft. At first I thought it was a 
grampus playing round. Two sharks and 
some dogfish were pestering it, and it kept 
swimming up and down, but always near 
where the dead whale lay. 

’ *T poled along slowly, and then I saw that 
it was just a queer, clumsy little chunk of a 
whale !’’ 

‘*But how did it look? What color was it, 
and how big was it?’’ we asked. 

‘‘Well, it is a kind of pinkish drab all over, 
and has a blunt, webby little tail and tiny 
blow-holes, with a mouth underneath just like 
a large whale,’’ Hallam replied. ‘‘And I 
should say it was seven feet long and as large 
round as a barrel, just about. But you must 
both go down and see it. 

‘*T think that was the mother whale that got 
stranded there on the sand-spit,’’ Hallam went 
on. “That’s why the little chap hangs round. 
I don’t believe the little thing is more than a 
week old. But you must go down there in 
the morning and see him,’’ Hallam kept re- 
peating, ‘‘for I tell you, girls, a baby whale 
is one of the rarest sights in the world.’’ 

Hallam had so stimulated our curiosity that 
sunrise the next morning saw us all on our 
way down to the bay. We got on the raft, 
and he poled across near where the whale lay. 
And surely enough, there was that little pinkish 
creature, nuzzling close up to the huge carcass, 
with all those flapping sea-birds screaming 
about it. 

There is no doubt that it was a whale calf, 
still very young, and it looked much as Hallam 





had described it to us, being just about as large 
in girth as a flour-barrel. Its skin seemed very 
soft and tender, and it had little clear-tinted 
flukes and soft, dark-brown eyes. Apparently 
the dogfish had scarred and bitten it in places. 
That morning, too, it appeared dumpish, and 
lay in the water, hardly moving, with its head 
pressed against the carcass of the dead whale, 
its mother. 

“Poor little creature!’’ Elsie said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it will starve. What do the little things 
live on later, after they are weaned and sepa- 
rated from their mothers?’’ she asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘Oh, cuttlefish, mollusks, and such small 
fry, I suppose,’’ said Hallam. ‘‘I don’t know 
what else.’’ 

‘‘Couldn’t we feed the little fellow?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

**Yes, do let’s feed him!’’ said Elsie. ‘‘I 
hate to see him hungry there. It is so pathetic. 
Let’s throw something to him.’’ 

Hallam laughed. ‘‘Maybe we could,’’ said 
he. ‘‘There’s cuttlefish over on the other 
shore, and here are dead loads of oysters that 
the flood washed up on the sand- 
bar. We might try him with some 
of these oysters.’’ 

‘I don’t believe he could eat 
them, shells and all,’’ said I. 

“Well, then we will crack them 
for him!’’ exclaimed Hallam, still 
laughing, and he poled the raft 
close up to the great ricks of oyster- 
shells. The ax was sticking in one 
of the logs of the raft; and now, 
while I passed oysters to him, 
one by one, Hallam cracked them 
open on one of the logs with the 
poll of the ax, Elsie meantime col- 
lecting the soft parts to throw to 
the “‘baby.’’ 

“Why, isn’t that lovely!’’ she 
suddenly exclaimed, and held up 
something glistening black, which 
she had taken from one of the 
oysters. It was almost as large as 
a robin’s egg, lustrous black, per- 
fectly round, and so beautiful that 
I experienced a singular thrill at 
sight of it. 

Hallam, too, had dropped the ax. 
‘*Let me see that, Elsie!’’ he cried. 
And taking it in his fingers, he 
turned it over and over admiringly, 
then placed it on the palm of his 
left hand and held it out where we 
could all three see it at once. 

‘*Girls,’’ he exclaimed, “do you 
know what that is? That’sa pearl, 
a black pearl, and a big one, too!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





against the rail, splintering the bottom of it, 
and denting the tube. For an instant there 
were shouts, calls, and much running to and 
fro. Then Miles had the chock again in 
place. 

‘“‘Who set that chock?’’ demanded Captain 
Dillon. 

“*Ay ban set it,’’ said a slow, thick voice. 

It was the new hand, the Swede. 

“You’re fired !’’ said Captain Dillon. 


‘*Might have busted up the whole ship!’’ he | 


explained to Miles, when that officer pointed 
out to him that it was not Swanson’s business, 
but that of the winch assistant, to set the after 
chock. ‘‘No, he’s fired; let him stay fired. 
Get Chips busy on that rail. And see that the 
rest of the chocks are well set—there is some 
sea outside.’’ 


‘* Who-0-o—00-0—wishoo-o-o—gurgle, splash | 


—who-o-o—ish !’” 

Every turn of the propeller made the sound 
clearer, and every foot they went brought an 
added lift to the bow and a little more roll to 
the deck. It was nothing of a sea for the Lily 


to ride, but very disturbing as a foundation for | 
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SWANSON LEAPED. 


a derrick which was to lift three tons of iron 
overboard, and pick up another three tons and 
haul it in. 


big wave hit the bow. Miles was turning the 
Lily, and she got the wave almost broadside. 

‘*‘Lower away!” called Captain Dillon, as 
the buoy swung swiftly across the deck. And 
Wilson pushed the brake lever over and pulled 
off his rope from the drum, knowing the emer- 
gency. But it was at this particular moment 
that the fall chose to choke and bind. 

“She’s bound—cap’n—look out!’’ sang out 
| Wilson, and leaped for the deck above. 

At the cry, the crew scattered. The huge 

buoy, converted into an iron pendulum, clear- 
|ing the deck by only two feet, swung at the 
| length of the falls from the boom tip, fifty feet 
above. Twice it swung—one short swing, as 
the Lily tilted back suddenly, then a long one, 
which carried the buoy far outboard. As it 
| returned, the tube began to swing. 
Crash! It hit the hand-winch in the bow, 
| demolishing it with one blow. Captain Dillon 
put his hand to his head feebly, then turned 
and dropped on his face near the rail. A 
splinter from the broken winch had hit him 
on the head. 

Miles was shouting orders, steering with one 
hand; but the deck-hands 
refused to venture forth from 
places of safety into the path 
of the flying death. Once it 
stood almost still in the air 
in a lull, and Miles urged 
his men to ‘‘Lay hold—now, 
quick !’’ 

Four men sped toward 
the momentarily inert mass, 
ropes in their hands. But, 
as if seeing their intention 
and determined to thwart 
it, the buoy swung half- 
about and rushed toward 
the group. Three fled to 
safety; the fourth was 
struck in the back by the 
tube and knocked in a heap 
against the steam-winch, 
from which he crawled 
slowly away. 

Suddenly the chocked fall 
gave a little, and with a jar 
which shook the Lily from 
stem to stern, the whole 
mass dropped six inches. 
The jar upset the nice: bal- 
ance which the fall about 
the tube had obtained, and 
now the end of the tube was 
but a few inches from the 
deck. Miles saw that if it 
should twist a little farther 
and sweep to port, it would 
land upon Captain Dillon, 
lying helpless in its path. 
| ‘*Hold her as she is. I’m going down,’’ 
Miles said to the sailor at the wheel. 

But another had seen the peril before Miles. 


TAMING “THE WHIMDERER 


Soo SSS 





But Captain Dillon had placed buoys in worse | Swanson, the Swede, had leaped from his shel- 
seas than this. When the tender arrived at| ter with a rope and a chock, and facef the 
the place where the Whimperer was sobbing | flying mass of iron, barefooted and alert. The 
and gurgling and moaning, the new Five was | slow-tongued, tow-headed foreigner was a differ- 
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o-o—gurgle, 
came the eery 





splash, gulp—whoo—ish! ’’ 
sounds. 

‘*The Whimperer’s getting tired,’’ mused 
Captain Dillon of the lighthouse tender Lily. 
**Who-ish—who-ish—who-o0-0-o—splash !”” 

‘*The Whimperer’s needing change of air,’’ 
said Inspector Bradley to himself. ‘‘Write an 
order to Dillon to take the new ‘Five’ and go 
and relieve the Whimperer to-morrow, ’’ he said 
to his secretary. He looked off through the 
window of his office to the spot where, three 
miles away, he could make out with glasses 
the speck which was ‘ ‘the Whimperer,’’ and 
which he could hear talking and gurgling to 
itself, asking for rest. 

“I knew he was about due for a change,’’ 
said Captain Dillon, reading the order. ‘‘Hope 
it’s a decent day.”’ 

The Whimperer was a big three-ton whistling 
buoy. Officially ‘‘Five,’’ it was known wher- 
ever it could be heard as the Whimperer, 
because of a peculiar sighing note in its always 
mournful whistle. Smaller buoys shriek and 
ery and whistle and make odd but usually shrill 
noises. The huge Five moaned and groaned 
and whimpered, and sent its low-toned noises 
twice as far as the high shriek of the smaller 
buoys. Land-dwellers hated it, the crew of 
the tender detested it, but seamen loved it, for 
it said to them in no uncertain tones: 

“Keep away from me—I’m on the edge of 
Ten-Foot Shoal—keep away—keep away !’’ 

Every year or so enough barnacles accu- 
mulated on the sides and long, protruding 
tube of the Whimperer to make it necessary to 
put down a substitute. Barnacle -laden and 
weed - choked, the Whimperer whimpered in 
uncertain tones. 

‘“*You never have to wonder whether the 
Whimperer’s all right,’’ said Dillon to his 
mate. ‘He tells you as soon as he gets tired 
of working !’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Miles, the mate. ‘‘By the 
way, sir, Lusby quit this morning. I’ve been 
trying all day to get a good man in his place, 
but an immigrant Swede’s the best I could do. 
Name’s Swanson. Husky chap, says he’s been 
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to sea, but slow, and 
doesn’t look as if he 
had much sense.’’ 

‘*‘Um-hum!”’ replied Captain Dillon. ‘‘Make 
him do till we get back home, if you can.’’ 

The next morning the Lily steamed slowly 
up to the Buoy Depot pier. Ona flat car, fresh 
and gaudy with new orange metallic paint, a 
staring white ‘‘5’’ on four sides, lay the Whim- 
perer’s twin, a huge, pear-shaped bulb, with 
a whistle on top, and an enormous ‘‘leg,’’ or 
steel pipe, thirty feet long. When in the water, 
this tube stuck straight down. When waves 
raised the bulb, the water receded in this tube, 
and air was sucked in through a valve. When 
the bulb went down into the trough of a wave, 
the air, expelled by the water rising in the 
leg, blew the whistle. Up and down, up and 
down, ceaselessly, endlessly, the waves moved 
the huge iron mass, and the whistle sobbed its 
mournful warning over the sea. 

It looked harder than it actually was to get 
this mass of hollow iron from shore to ship. 
The huge derrick, the working equipment of 
a lighthouse tender, which must place and re- 
place buoys of all sorts, lift a new heating- 
plant into an isolated lighthouse, or sling coal 
and oil for supplies, made short work of lifting 
this mass of iron from the car and swinging it 
to the deck. 

In position it was speedily ‘ ‘chocked’’ with 
huge billets of wood, and tied down to ring- 
bolts for added security. Tame and inert when 
still, it would become an engine of very destruc- 
tive powers if allowed to roll on the deck 
when the Lily was pitching. And as for the 
menace of it when in the air at the end of the 
derrick in a seaway — 

Working ordinary buoys requires care and 
watchfulness, but when it comes to placing a 
three-ton whistler, it is a matter of watchful- 
ness, nerve and quickness to take advantage of 
every lullin the sea. Whistling buoys are never 
placed except where there is a sea, so putting 
them down and taking them up is sometimes 
lively work. 

Just as the Lily answered her bells and 
started, heeling a little to port, the end of the 
tube of the whistler swung over a carelessly 
placed chock and brought up with a bang 









put in the water without trouble. The derrick 
man hoisted just the right amount at the right 
time, the guy men held their ropes just with 
the right amount of pull, the boom swung easily 


and quickly, aided by a fortunate roll of the | 


vessel, and the new buoy was floating in the 
water five minutes after the engines stopped. 
The huge round mass of iron that was its anchor 
was dropped, the chain paid out with a rattle, | 
and there were two Fives within a hundred feet 
of each other. But only the old one spoke. 

‘*He doesn’t like to start up,’’ said Miles, 
jokingly, listening to the 
air through the new buoy’s valve. 
hates to go to work!’’ 

‘*Yes, but he’ll start soon’s he fills up with 
water.’’ 

Even as Dillon answered, the whistle began | 
to sound. 

“Who-0-0-0-0—oh — who-0-0-0-0-0-0-0— oh — 
who-o—oh—oho—oo-0-0-0, ’” said the new buoy, 
without any swishing or gurgling or splashing. 

‘*There he goes. Now for the old one,’’ said 
Miles. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Captain Dillon, “‘let’s go at it. 
Two of those things crying at once is enough 
to set a man crazy.’’ 

So the Lily’s screw was given a few turns, 
and she drifted up to the old Five. Miles 
dropped a fall over the whistle guards and | 
belayed, holding buoy and ship together, while 
two of the crew descended and made fast 
the lifting-chain to the rings on the side of the | 
bulb. 

‘*All right, Miles,’? said Captain Dillon. 
‘*Come on up and take charge.’’ 

Miles climbed to the pilot-house, and Captain 


**Guess he 


Dillon went down on the fore-deck to superin- | 


tend the lifting. He never left this work to 


any one else. 


But to-day Miles was glad that he was on | 


the bridge instead of on deck. For the sea was 
rolling and the Whimperer was contrary. 
buoy was hauled up until the main rope falls 


from the derrick could be attached to the tube 


just under the bulb, and the whole hauled on | 


deck. 
Then came the ‘‘fireworks,’’ as Miles said 
afterward. As soon as the huge mass was 


hauled clear of the deck, to be swung over the | 


center and there chocked home, an unusually 


‘*whir-r-r-r-r-r’’ of | 


The | 


ent man in the face of danger. Alert, poised, 
his face set, he looked the swinging buoy over, 
| dodged it once as it swung, then leaped as it 
| came toward him with a vicious lunge. His 
purpose was evident—he wished to get upon it. 
| But the buoy stopped short in its swing as the 
Lily canted again. His hands only struck 
the barnacled tube, and when he rose from the 
| huddled position in which his abortive spring 
| had landed him on the deck, there were finger- 
prints in blood on the brown boards. 

Twice more he faced the iron ram, while it 

battered down a stanchion, the rail on both 
| sides, and the upper deck ladder, and smashed 
| two casks on its backward swing. Once it had 
| come within a foot of the head of the prostrate 
a in the seuppers. They looked on, fasci- 
nated, the crew cowed at the danger, Miles 
| ready to spring forward to help, yet held back 
| with the knowledge that skill, not strength, was 
|to win this battle, and that one man unham- 
pered was better than two in each other’s way. 
| A wave heeled the Lily, and the buoy swung 
out, shattering what was left of the rail in its 
| passage. It looked as if it must hit Captain 
| Dillon on the return, But the buoy curved in 
the air and struck a hawser port instead. And 
| this time, when Swanson leaped, it was to 
mount the buoy as it swung. Twisting his 
legs about the falls, he wove the heavy rope 
i carried in and out among the strands, and } 
tossed the end to Miles. And then it was all 
over. Belayed, this rope held the Whimperer 
|to an are, the path of which was known. ‘To 
| attach two more guys and make them fast was 
the work of but a moment. A relieving tackle 
| was put in place and the buoy lowered to the 
floor, the jammed blocks of the fall being cut 
out. It was safely chocked, and lay inert and 
harmless, merely a barnacled mass of iron. 
‘*Who-o — oh — who-o-oh-oh-oh — who-o! ”’ 
said the new buoy, now half a mile away. 
‘‘Nice—mess!’’ said Captain Dillon, reviving 
| under the heroic treatment of a bucket of sea- 
water poured over his head. 

Later, when he had heard the story, he 
| walked up to Swanson, his hand extended. 
‘‘Obliged to you,’’ he said, shortly. ‘‘You’re 

hired.’’ 

** Who-o—oh—who-0-0-0-0 | ’’ 
| buoy, as joyfully as it knew how. 








whistled the 
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THE CORN PALACE AT MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ALLEY’S comet, the air-ships and the 
cost of living have combined to make this 

an exceptionally hard year for the muscles of 
the human neck. 


MERICAN boys. who were inclined to envy 
the young Manuel when he became King 

of Portugal are now much more reconciled to 
their chances of becoming President some day. 
F, as has been figured, the annual fire loss in 
the United States is fifteen dollars for every 
head of a family, it will pay readers of The 
Companion to study the short articles on fire 
prevention which will soon appear in another 
part of the paper. 


UBLIC gambling became a crime in Nevada 
on October ist, when the new law against 
betting on games of chance went into effect. 
Now there is no state in the Union in which 
gambling is not outlawed, as an offense against 
public policy as well as good morals. 
HEY had a ‘‘beauty-show’’ for men recently 
in an English town. The competitors stuck 
their heads through gold and velvet frames, 
and looked as ‘‘fetching’’ as they could. Is 
this the logical result of the suffragette activ- 
ity? A sort of restoring the balance among the 
sexes, as it were? 


LYGAMY is doomed in Utah. The 

Mormon Church has recently excommuni- 
cated a bishop who had married polygamously, 
and a patriarch, who had officiated at a polyg- 
amous wedding. Such discipline counts more 
against the practise than any number of paper 
edicts, or decrees, or proclamations. 


ULIA Ward Howe, who has just died at the 

age of ninety-one, uttered a great truth ina 
recent address, when she declared that the real 
force that counts in the world is not horse- 
power, but mother-power. For convenience in 
mechanical matters horse-power is commonly 
used, but it is mother-power, a force beyond 
measurement and beyond analysis, which gives 
the old world its best and strongest impulses 
along the path of progress. 


N Englishman who has been travelling in 
the United States tells us that we are not 
free, because he could not get a drink of whisky 
in a region where prohibition is enforced. 
Our servitude is further evidenced by the fact 
that the law forbids us to shoot deer at certain 
times in all states, and at all times in some 
states. Also in many places free-born citizens 
are not permitted to walk on the railroad- 
tracks. We are indeed an oppressed people. 


HE difference between English and Ameri- 

can habit is curiously shown by the fact 
that, although the President has all his clothes 
made by one tailor, in Washington, the tailor 
is not permitted to make any use of the fact in 
advertising his business. Moreover, when the 
White House automobiles were bought the 
manufacturers were expressly enjoined from 
making any public statement that their cars 
had been chosen. Washington does not favor 
the ‘‘Makers to His Majesty’’ idea. 


(CANADIANS celebrated last Monday, Octo- 
‘ ber 31st, as their Thanksgiving day, and it is 
understood that henceforth, as last year and 
this year, the holiday will be appointed for the 
last Monday in October. The argument used 
was that a Monday holiday upsets business 
less than one in the middle of the week. In 
the United States the traditions of many gen- 
erations have fixed upon Thursday as Thanks- 
giving day, and the suggestion of a New York 
editor that it be changed to Monday, after the 
Canadian precedent, will receive little support. 


EW Mexico will enter the Union with better 

prospects than were anticipated when Con- 
gress passed the enabling act, for the Monte- 
zuma Hotel at Las Vegas, together with fifteen 
hundred acres of land, is to be turned into a 
Presbyterian college. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad Company has given the 
property to the synod of the territory, with the 
understanding that within three years the new 
college is to have three hundred students. With 
that number of young men receiving an educa- 
tion under religious influences the new state 
will make a fortunate beginning. 


A BOAT carrying about a hundred sailors 
from shore leave in New York back to the 
war-ship New Hampshire capsized, throwing 
all the men into the water. The midshipman 
in command of the launch that was towing the 


boat jumped overboard, and single-handed, 
saved the lives of a score or more. His captain 
afterward said, ‘‘He behaved as an officer in 
the service should.’’ ‘That is the proper thing 
for the commander to say when one of his sub- 
ordinates does the proper thing. It is splendid 
to have a high standard, but it is finer still to 
find that men live up to the ideal. 
ep festivals and corn palaces have been 
familiar for many years in those middle 
Western states where the greatest of American 
crops is harvested each fall. Companion 
readers in other sections may gain some idea 
of what a corn palace is like from the picture 
on this page, which shows this year’s palace 
at Mitchell, South Dakota. The whole exterior 
of this immense structure is composed of ears 
of corn. The elaborate designs are worked out 
in red, yellow and white corn, the ears being 
cut into or split, and then nailed to the frame. 
A crew of seventy-five men worked for nearly 
a month fastening on the corn. The interior 
is equally artistic and attractive. 


* ¢ 


SAFE ECONOMY. 


Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest. 
Shakespeare. 


* ¢ 


WHAT IS A VOTE? 


IFTEEN millon citizens, more or less, 
F will vote next Tuesday. They will cast 

their ballot as a matter of course, and give 
little thought as to why they may vote and 
why some others may not. 

Yet the statesmen who have written consti- 
tutions have had to give much study to the 
issues involved, and the courts have had to 
interpret the constitutions and the laws in the 
light of the principles on which they are based. 

There are two theories of suffrage set down 
in the books. One is that the right to vote is, 
like life itself, a natural right. This view was 
first proclaimed in the eighteenth century, and 
was held by some of the French revolutionists, 
It has never been embodied in any permanent 
suffrage law of any nation. Life is the right 
of the insane and the infant, but even the 
French theorists did not favor allowing such 
persons to vote. The right to vote must be 
denied to some persons. 

Out of this practical necessity has grown the 
other and prevailing theory, that a vote isa 
privilege granted by the state to such persons 
as are most likely to use it for the public good. 
That is the theory on which American suffrage 
laws are based. 

When a Colorado voter sued a railroad com- 
pany for damages because it failed to return 
him to his home in time to vote, the state 
courts decided against him. The highest court 
of the state has recently filed its opinion. It 
held that the right to vote is neither a property 
nor a personal right, but a political privilege, 
and that when a qualified voter is prevented 
from casting his ballot, the primary sufferer is 
the public, and not the individual. It naturally 
follows that crimes against the suffrage, such 
as ballot-box stuffing and bribery, are offenses, 
not against the candidate defeated thereby, but 
against the state itself, as they are attempts to 
defeat the majority in the selection of its serv- 


ants. 
* «© 


PORTUGAL. 


HEN the news of the revolution in 
Portugal reached America, the average 
citizen probably rejoiced that there was 

one less king and one more government of the 
people. 

If the republic should prove to be founded 
on the popular will that feeling will be justi- 
fied, but if it should be merely the seizing of 
the offices by one group of politicians calling 
themselves republicans, from another group 
calling themselves monarchists, the last state 
of Portugal will be no better than the first. 

Portugal has been badly governed under 
the monarchy, not because of the monarchy, but 
because of the low standard of its public men. 
It has a constitution and a parliament, but the 
government for years has been in the hands of 
men who have looted the treasury. The elec- 
tions have been a farce, for when political 
pressure could not force the people to select the 
candidates favored by the ministry, the opposi- 
tion candidates have been counted out. Then, 
when the party in power faced a crisis which 
it wished to evade, it would turn the govern- 
ment over to the opposition. 

There has been an understanding among the 
leaders by which the parties should take turns 
at the offices. What this means is indicated by 
the fact that the daughters of a cabinet min- 
ister not long ago were drawing fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year as custom-house inspectors, 
although they never entered a custom-house. 
It is the prevalence of that sort of ‘‘graft,’’ 
from the highest to the lowest, that has 
brought about the troubles of the country. 

The leaders of the republic are college pro- 
fessors and theorists. In America such men 
would make a serious attempt to reform the 
government, and would have public sentiment 
behind them. In Portugal, if they would 'suc- 





ceed, they must combat the traditional practises 








of politicians for generations. They are still 
further handicapped by the illiteracy of the 
population, among which not more than one 
person in five can read and write. 


* ¢ 


ON THE WHOLE. 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day. 
Selected. 


® 


A USEFUL TEST. 
TT milliner would not adopt as a motto 
Keats’s immortal line, 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
since the milliner’s aim is to construct a hat 
which shall seem to its wearer ‘‘perfectly 
lovely’’ to-day, and ‘ ‘perfectly horrid’’ three 


on what dealers in swindling stocks call a 
‘suckers’ list.’” 

The purchasers of the worthless shares in 
mining companies, or in companies controlling 
undeveloped patent rights, hoping thereby to 
reap rich and rapid returns, are usually clerks, 
school-teachers, widows or clergymen. The 
post-office inspector says that since 1907 a hun- 
dred million dollars has been sent to New 
York by such persons, and that the money is 
still coming in at the rate of two hundred 
thousand dollars a day. 

The government is actively engaged in prose- 
cuting the brokers against whom it can get 
evidence of fraud or wilful misrepresentation. 
The first intimation that many unsuspecting 
persons get of the character of the broker with 
whom they are dealing is found in the news- 
paper report of his arrest for fraudulent use of 

mails. 


months hence. The dressmaker would gladly | +p, 


achieve the same result, and so double the 
demand for new gowns. Fashion‘ is a wilful 
favorite, and she is so for her own profit. The 
relation of a woman to clothes often resolves 
itself into a year-long struggle between the 
caprice of the milliner-modiste and her own 
good sense and thrift. 

In spite, however, of the apparently irrecon- 
cilable enmity between Keats and fashion, 
Keats is right. In other words, the thing 
which is not a joy forever is not truly beauti- 
ful. That fact may be made useful by the 
multitude of women who from their circum- 
stances must decide for themselves what is 
beautiful, although they have little instruction 
and meager examples as standards. 

The charm of a home resides in great part in 
its adornment. That may be of the simplest 
and be beautiful; or it may be of the most 
expensive and be hideous. By what magic 
shall an untrained home-maker distinguish 
between the lovely and the ugly? 

The test of time is a supreme test. Let the 
housekeeper look back over fifteen years and 
observe what articles of decoration have ‘‘gone 
out.’? Then let her draw her inferences as to 
what present fashions will follow those dis- 
carded ‘‘joys’’ into the limbo of rejection. 

Wax flowers under glass cases have gone. So 
have wreaths made of the hair of relatives 
and friends. So have ‘‘antimacassars’’ for 
chairs and sofas, made.of stuff having no affin- 
ity for soap and water. So have those won- 
drous tidies known as ‘‘throws,’’ which were 
flung ‘‘careless like’’ over the corners of pic- 
ture-frames, apparently to distract attention 
from the pictures. Let these head the list of 
those claimants to bé ‘‘joys forever’’ which 
have been discredited and disallowed, and 
which point the way down which much more 
‘thousehold art’’ must travel. 


UNIFORMS. 


OT long ago General Funston indignantly 
left a Kansas: City hotel because the head 
bell-boy wore the uniform of a captain in 

the regular army. It was his only means of 
protest, since there is no law to prevent the 
use of army uniforms by civilians. In fact, 
the thrifty government itself sells large quan- 
tities of discarded army clothing, and can 
scarcely prevent the purchasers from wearing 
it—unless they falsely impersonate soldiers. 

It is easy, however, to understand the resent- 
ment of General Funston, and his fellow officers 
who warmly applauded his attitude. To them, 
and to good citizens generally, the army uni- 
form is something to be respected, and not to 
be cheapened or vulgarized. Like the flag, it 
is a symbol of patriotism, and only to be used 
in patriotic service. ~ 

The popular love of uniforms is not to be 
denied. Men are sometimes inclined to ridicule 
women and children for a weakness in this 
matter, but it is interesting to note the pride 
with which those same men appear in public 
clad in the glittering gear and gorgeous panoply 
of their favorite secret order. 

It is true that uniforms are sometimes looked 
upon as a badge of servility. There was resent- 
ment by the mail-carriers when they were first 
required to wear uniforms. But now mes- 
sengers, porters and employés of hotels, trans- 
portation companies and numerous public 
institutions, not to mention elaborate private 
establishments, are generally uniformed. The 
practise has much to commend it, if it be not 
overdone, and if it does not breed flunkyism. 

Uniforms for soldiers are not of ancient 
origin. It was not until the days of feudalism 
and the crusades that distinctive patterns, 
colors and insignia were adopted. In later 
years the love of pomp often led to grotesque 
and extravagant excesses, but in recent times, 
in this country, at least, it has been the ten- 
dency to make army uniforms neat and incon- 
spicuous, rather than cumbersome and showy. 


THE LURE OF MINING STOCKS. 


OLLOWING the recent arrest of the mem- 
bers of a brokers’ firm with offices in sev- 
eral cities, a post-office inspector said that 

within three years one New York firm, dealing 
in ‘‘fake mining stocks,’’ has taken in thirty 
million dollars. Those who had supposed they 
were investing their money have received noth- 
ing in return; but their names have been placed 





There are honest brokers and there are mines 
that need only money for their development, 
as well as patent rights which contain the pos- 
sibilities of fortunes; but the man or woman 
with only a few hundred dollars to invest, and 
that, too, money which he cannot afford to 
lose, has no business to buy shares in any such 
speculative enterprise. The money is safer in 
a savings-bank or invested in a mortgage on real 
estate in one’s own neighborhood, where one 
is familiar with real estate values. 

The great capitalists do not invest their 
money without a rigid investigation. Small 
capitalists would do well to follow their ex- 


ample. 
* © 


“THE MELANCHOLY DAYS.” 


NE of the advantages which poets have 
O over ordinary mortals is their power of 

saying things in a way that arrests the 
attention and haunts the memory, and of 
imposing thereby their prejudices and points 
of view upon the race. 

When William Cullen Bryant considered the 
autumn, it was the wailing winds, the falling 
leaves and frost-touched flowers that caught 
his eye and appealed to his imagination. So 
he created that immortal line about ‘ ‘the mel- 
ancholy days, the saddest of the year’’—and 
did a great injustice to a cheerful and beautiful 
season. 

Melancholy, indeed! when the sweet, meaty 
nuts from a score of trees are dropping as fast 
as the leaves themselves; when the fruit-trees 
bend to the earth under the weight of great 
glowing apples and pears fairly bursting with 
their juices; when the gardens and the fields 
are yielding up their bounty for the delight of 
man; when the air is fresh and sweet and full 
of exhilaration, and the landscape—never again 
so beautiful—is silvered with a gentle haze, 
and aglow with crimson and bronze and gold. 
Autumn is the time of harvest, the time of 
plenty, the crown of the changing year. 

Unpleasant, drippy days there are, of course, 
especially in November. But is a dull No- 
vember day more melancholy than the grilling, 
stifling malice of a July hot wave, or a raw 
deluge of March rain turning a foot of snow 
into a filthy slush? 

The poet has misread the symbolism of the 
autumn. Nature is not passing into a state of 
death, but is like one who seeks the rest and 
rejuvenation of sleep after a long and busy 
day. Growth and the bearing of flower and 
fruit are at an end for a time, but to a mind not 
made morbid by dwelling on the images of 
death, there is nothing more melancholy about 
the shortening days of autumn than about the 
soft dusk of twilight, which invites to rest and 
sleep, in preparation for the morning that is tu 
come. 

¢* * © 


Feed covetous eyes are being cast by vari- 
ous European countries upon the rich colonial 
possessions of Portugal. It is believed possible 
at least that the new government will not wish— 
or be able—to retain them. Perhaps the richest 
for its size is the little island of St. Thomas, in the 
Gulf of Guinea, which, although only about three 
hundred and fifty square miles in extent, produces 
more cacao than any other region in the world, 
besides coffee and tropical fruits in abundance. 
The Azores and Madeira Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, iderable p si in Angola and 
East Africa, together with certain remnants of 
Portugal’s ancient Indian empire—Goa, Damao, 
Timor, and so forth—and Macao in China are still 
held by Portugal. The total area of these posses- 
sions is more than eight hundred thousand square 
miles; their population nearly ten millions; their 
trade amounts to a great many millions of dollars— 
more than twelve millions were contributed by the 
little island of St. Thomas. 





N some lands, as in our own, the rule of the road 
is to keep to the right; in others, as in Great 
Britain, it is to keep to the left. Belgium, after 
changing to the British rule, has changed back 
again; and France, after investigating the street 


traffic conditions of London, has decided to adhere ~ 


toits rule of keeping tothe right. It is unfortunate 
that such differences exist, for they make it con- 
fusing for travellers and new arrivals in a country, 
and for those living near the border of two coun- 
tries. 


S the result of a vote by architects and students 
of architecture in all parts of the country, the 
ten most beautiful buildings in the United States 
were recently named in the following order: 
National Capitol, Washington; Boston Public 
Library, Trinity Church, Boston; Congressional 
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Library, Washington; Columbia University Li- 
brary, Trinity Church, Madison Square Garden, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, all in New York; Biltmore 
House, Biltmore, North Carolina; New York City 
Hall. The vote which gave the National Capitol 
first place was practically unanimous. In the list 
are three churches, three libraries, two govern- 
ment buildings, one private ,residence and one 
amusement building. All the structures, except 
the churches, are of the style of the Renaissance 
and classic revival. Of the churches, Trinity, in 
Boston, is in the Romanesque style, and St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and Trinity in New York are 
Gothic. 
* ¢ 


BUTTONS AND THE GAME. 


EGGY was growing a wee bit discouraged, and 

it frightened her. She had been so easily the 
champion in her own “crowd” that she had ac- 
cepted the challenge of the Rogets’ city cousin 
without a thought. It stood to reason that a city 
girl could not play tennis—especially a little frilly 
one. But the little “frilly” girl was a surprise. 
Her brilliant returns baffled Peggy, who knew 
each play of her other comrades. She wasactually 
beginning to lose nerve a little; and then it came 
—a hearty call from behind her: 

“Good work, Peggy!” 

Peggy’s eyes flashed, and her round brown 
arm felt suddenly tireless, unconquerable. Five 
minutes later the set was ended, and she was still 
champion. 

“But it was you who did it,” she told Bob. Peggy 
had not yet found any other boy so good a comrade 
as this big brother. 

“Nonsense, Peggy-sew-your-buttons-on,” Bob 
responded. 

Peggy laughed, and glanced down at her sweater, 
where one button was missing and two dangling 
by threads. 

“Ié is queer how things just won’t stay in order 
on me,” she confessed. “I suppose it’s because I 
always seem to have so much more important 
things to do than mending. But never mind—I 
won out.” 

“There are games sometimes where buttons 
count, Peggoty,’”’ Bob answered. 

Peggy sighed, and then brightened up. “But 
not in comparison with other things,” she declared. 
“Grit and perseverance—I have got those, Bob.” 

“Sure thing,” Bob agreed, warmly. “I’H back 
you every time, Peggoty. Only you know it isn’t 
impossible to have grit and buttons, too.” 

It was three months later that Peggy, bewildered 
but courageous, found herself looking for work. 
Bob had not wanted her to, but she could not let 
him carry all the burden. Uncle Stephen had 
offered her a home for a year, and that would en- 
able her to send nearly all her earnings back to 
the little village home. That is, as soon as she 
found a place. She set out confidently to look— 
Peggy was not used to being refused. 

Yet refused she was, day after day, at every- 
thing she tried. The fifth day, upon a sudden 
impulse, she went back to a pleasant-faced fore- 
woman. 

“T want to know why I am refused everywhere,” 
she said, bravely. ‘I know I can work well. Why 
can’t I get the chance?” 

The woman hesitated a moment, then she beck- 
oned the girl toa glass. “Look at yourself,” she 
said ; “‘a button missing, your stock ripped, shoes 
unpolished, and bow coming off your hat. Do you 
think you would be a good advertisement for any 
firm ?”’ 

The girl in the glass looked back at her with 
burning cheeks. Buttons did count in the game, 
it seemed, as she had never dreamed possible. 
But—she did not intend to be beaten again. 


* © 


MISS “ BUTTERFINGERS.” 


ETTY Blakeslee caught her friend by the shoul- 
ders and shook her gently to and fro. 

“Now, Sue Davis, you just tell me, and don’t try 
to dodge—why am I left off the Loan Exhibition 
committee? I’m not small-minded and looking 
for slights—you know I’m not,—but it’s too 
marked to be accidental, when I was the one who 
suggested the thing. There must be a reason, and 
you must have heard it. Oh, I’m sure you know! 
And I’ve just got to know, too. Because I really 
did think I’d done pretty well in the Hospital 
Association, and I’m as keen as anybedy to raise 
money for the Annex, and ready to work hard for 
it, and—well, it hurts.” 

Sue had submitted to the shaking with a com- 
fortable laugh, and she was reassuringly unper- 
turbed as she settled into a pile of veranda cush- 
ions by Betty’s side. 

“Of course there’s a reason, my Elizabeth! And 
as it’s one you’d never guess, I’m here on purpose 
to explain. Also, to invite you to take charge of 
the program, tickets and advertising—but that’s 
another matter. First, for the reason you’re not 
on the grand borrowing, collecting and arranging 
committee: it’s—brace yourself for a blow, Betty! 
—it’s because you’re a butterfingers.” 

“A what?” demanded Betty, incredulously. 

“Butterfingers,” reiterated Sue, firmly. “Miss 
Betty Butterfingers.” 

“But that’s ridiculous,” protested Betty. “My 
hands are perfectly steady. When I do drop or 
spill or smash, it’s only because I’m absent-minded, 
and not noticing just what I’m abont. It’s more 
a family joke than a fact that I do, anyhow. I 
didn’t even know outsiders knew. And it’s cer- 
tainly not important.” 

Sue threw up her hands. “That’s the worst of 
you, Miss Butterfingers! You take your slips 
and smashes so for granted you forget them as 
soon as they’re over, and proceed on your inno- 
cently devastating way as before. You’re not even 
sorry.” 

“Sue Davis! Of course I’m sorry when I really 
—devastate.” 

“Sorry enough to say the conventional polite 
thing, my dear, but not sorry enough to put your 
mind in your fingers next time. Don’t I remember 
that the very day after you sent a pat of butter 
flying into my lap—at a luncheon—I had to put in 
an entire new breadth on account of it; you upset 
your cup at Sally Merton’s tea, and splashed two 





other gowns besides your own, and poured hot tea 
in my new white shoes, and broke the teacup. 
You said you were sorry, and Sally said it didn’t 
matter— but it was one of her grandmother’s 
wedding set, and it did—and you amiably hoped 
our things wouldn’t spot—and we all said, sweetly, 
oh, no, and not to worry—and you didn’t worry, 
but they did spot. So, naturally, when it comes to 
borrowing colonial decanters that might smash, 
and priceless platters that might nick, and historic 
silver that might dent, and spinning-wheels and 
clocks and looms whose workings might be ruined, 
people venture to doubt that Miss Butterfingers 
is fitted for the responsibility. There! That’s all 
—and I suppose you think I’m horrid.” 

“No,” said Betty, ruefully, “I don’t; and they’re 
quite right. I’m only wondering how, with a fair 
amount of sense, I can have gone on so long letting 
myself be simply stupid with my fingers.” 


* © 


ROMAN STENOGRAPHERS. 


OST of us are accustomed to think of the sten- 
ographer as a product of very modern condi- 
tions. Asamatter of fact, however, the profession 
was followed as long ago as the days of the Roman 
Empire. Poets, who are laughed at nowadays for 
having private stenographers, had them in the 
fourth century of our era, and Professor Cole, of 
Columbia University, in a paper on “‘Later Roman 
Education,” now translates into English for the 
first time the very complimentary address of the 
poet Ausonius to his stenographic assistant. Many 
a modern business man might say the same thing, 
although in less poetic diction. 


“Slave,” says Ausonius, “skilful master of swift 
notes, come hither. Open the double page of thy 
tablets, where a great number of words, each ex- 
pressed by different points, is written like a single 
word. I go through great volumes; and like dense 
hail the words are hurled from my noisy lips, but 
thine ears are not troubled, nor is thy page filled. 
Thy hand, scarcely moving, flies over the surface 
of the wax. 

“I wish my mind had as swift a flight as thy 
right hand when it anticipates my words. ho 
pray, has betrayed me? Who has told you what I 
was just meditating about saying? ow does 

our winged ht hand steal the secrets of my 
nmost thoughts?” 

If we remember that in the fourth century people 
wrote with sharp points on wax instead of with 
pens on paper, the picture suggested wy Ausonius 
and his stenographer is surprisingly like that of 
the business man in his office yo a letter. 
The greatest difference is that Ausonius’s sten- 
ographer was a slave, and the modern ——y 4 
Speen young woman who earns her own 
iving. 


QUELLING A COLLEGE RIOT. 


ROF. John Wilson of Edinburgh University is 

best known as “Christopher North,” the writer. 
He was a man of powerful frame, and not at all 
averse from controversy. Such a man is some- 
times needed on the college campus to compose 
the warring factions. By lending his aid to one 
party,—it does not matter to which,—the tide of 
battle may be turned, and that is all that is wanted. 
In his book, “Some Nineteenth Century Scots- 
men,” Professor Knight tells how “Kit North” 
once took part in a fight to good purpose. 


He once intervened in a at snowball riot 
which made the coll quadrangle ——— 
able for two days. e situation had become 
serious; and the students—through unskilful, not 
to say rough, repression—had got out of temper. 
Kit, as he was humorously named, harangued them 
then and there. He told them that no one auezed 
a good snowball-fight more than he did, and asked 
oa to accompany him to Hunter’s Bog to have 

out. 

There, knee-deep in snow,—when two sides were 

ormed, and a regularly ergonined cannonade fol- 
lowed,—Kit distinguished himself by his long range 
and the size of his projectiles; until, tired out, but 
in perfectly good humor, the students went home, 
and quietly resumed thelr work the next day. 


* ¢ 


WHAT THEY WANTED. 


N the stress and hurly-burly of war what is 

wanted above all else is not titles or fine uni- 
forms, but food and powder. In “Sherman’s Home 
Letters,” an anecdote is related of an incident 
that happened shortly after the famous march to 
the sea. 


“After we reached the coast,” wrote Sherman 
to his wife, “we were out of bread, and it took 
some days for us to get boats up. 

e foraging-party was out and got a boat, and 
pulled down the Ogeechee to Ossabaw, and met a 
Steamer coming up. They hailed her, and got 
answer that it was the Nemeha, and had Major- 
General Foster on board. 

“The soldiers answered, ‘ We’ve 
seven major-generals up at camp. 
is hardtack.’ 


ot twenty- 
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THE BURDEN OF LOVE. 


CCORDING to a proverb, the labors of love are 
light ones. In reality, also, this is often the 
case, and a good illustration is the story told by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, reported in the Outlook. 
She met, it seems, a little girl in the East Side 
of New York carrying a huge bundle wrapped up 
in a shawl. 
She spoke to the child, and said: 
““My dear, where are you going? May I not help 
en to carry your e? It looks too heavy for 


The child looked up, and with wonder in her 
eyes, exclaimed : 
“Why, it’s not heavy! It’s my brother!” 


* ¢ 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


‘ATO newspaper in the place!” exclaimed the 

tourist, really horrified. ‘““Why, what a way 
to live! You never know what is going on in the 
rest of the world.” 


“Oh, well,” returned the old innkeeper, resumin; 
her knitting, which she had laid aside for a momen 
to answer the sojourner’s questions, “‘it’s about as 
broad as it’s long, ain’t it? 

“The rest o’ the world’s no better off. They 
don’t know what’s going on here. Ye told me yer- 
self as how ye hadn’t so much as heard o’ the name 
0’ this place ’fore ye landed here by accident, and 
we-all’s known about it all our lives through. 

“T’d like to know what ye call that, now.” 


For the teeth use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. 
C.C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.5. A. 
Our name on every carton. 


Sold everywhere. 














Automobile Jackets, 
Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
coldand worktogether. Warm, dur- 
able, comfortable. Ask yourdealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. A. 
265 James St., den, SS. 















Rider Agents Wanted 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
- uP 1911 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 


iil Models 910 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires 


170? gut 1010 Motes 7 to $12 






all of | ag ay r 
We Shi, [i] pareve without a 
cent deport, pay the freight, and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Bicycle Dealers. You can sell our 
bicy cles under your own name plate at double 
our prices. Orders filled same day received. 


Tires,coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all makes 
of bicycles at Aal/ usual prices. o not 
buy until you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, Chicago. 














— 
The lower extremities are 


‘aricose most prone to varicosities of 
Vv the veins, but the same condi- 
Veins. tion is frequently found in 











other parts of the body, as in 
the arms. Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are for treatment of the legs, 
but we make also knee caps, 
anklets, armlets, bands, any- 
thing to fitany part. Guaran- 
teed new rubber and made 


* 


only to measure. Ask us for 
booklet with self-measure 
rices. 


directions and 
Curtis & T Co., Elastic 


Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t., L’ Mass. 








34 More 
Stitches 


Timiits 


Heel 







CR Think what this 
% means to you. 
$4 stitches extra. Each 
one adding to the life of 
the hosiery. 
Every additional stitch fur- 
nishing more room in the heel. 

Every one supplying shapeliness to the foot 
that is lacking in ordinary hose. 

All this extra wear, comfort and style is only 
possible in ‘‘Lasherhose.’’ For ‘‘Lasherhose’’ 
are knit on the only machine that can make a 
full gusseted heel. 

This full gusset allows the 34 more stitches that 
go toward making the perfect stocking for men. 


Sasherhose 


SUPERIOR TO GUARANTEED HOSE. 
50c Finest Australian Worsted, heavy, medium and 
light weight in Natural Gray, Oxford and Black. 
Also made in good grade worsted at 25 Cents. 
25e Finest Egyptian Combed Lisle, 4-thread, in 
Black and Tan. 
15¢ 2 for 25c. Egyptian Long Staple Cotton in Black 
and Tan. 











Ask your dealer for ** Lasherhose.”’ If he is not sup- 
plied, send us the price, stating color and size, and we'll 
send “‘Lasherhose”’ direct postpaid. ORDER TO-DAY. 

VERMONT HOSIERY CO., 
Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 
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Face Powoer 
WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 


is a perfect en has is enjoyed by thousands who 
use that great beautifier — Lablache. 
Its users are conspicuous at social 








functions, because “it makes you 
look ten years younger” by pre- 

i) venting wrinkles, eliminating 

|} that shiny appearance and 
keeping the skin smooth and 

i velvety. 

Wl Refuse Substitutes, They may 

} be dangerous. Flesh, White, 





Pink or Cream, 60c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send 100. for sample box. 














} BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers it. 45 
125 Kingston 8t., mn, Mass. 























This Acetylene Buoy 


lights up every night 
a the’ wan sets pe 
goes 
when t 
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Once in two years it must be filled 
with the crushed stone known as 
‘*Union Carbide’’—the little Acety- 
lene Light machine inside does the 
rest. 

The lives of thousands of seamen 
actually depend upon its perfect work- 
ing, and hundreds of these wonder- 
ful machines now light the way along 
the Yukon, the channels of the Great 
Lakes and the wild coasts of Labra- 
dor and Alaska. 

Obviously, these light machines 
would not be used for such a pur- 
pose unless the Canadian and United 
States governments considered them 
absolutely infallible. 

* * * 


And with such evidence of perfec- 
tion, it is easy to understand why 
there are 185,000 Acetylene machines 
now furnishing light for as many 
country homes. 

Like the machines in the light 
buoys, these country home machines 
are also automatic—you simply feed 
them oftener. Once a month you 
dump in plain water and a few 
pounds of ‘‘ Union Carbide.’’ All the 
rest you leave to the little machine. 

With this slight attention, it sup- 
plies genuine Acetylene Gas to hand- 
some chandeliers located in every 
room in the house and to bracket 
lights on the porches and throughout 
all the barns and outbuildings. 

Every light can be fixed to ignite 
with the pull of a chain—no matches 








And this it does automatical 
for two consecutive years with: 
out being touched by human hands 


required. The fixtures being per- 
manently attached, cannot tip over 
like lamps and lanterns. 

‘*Union Carbide’’ won’t burn and 


can’t explode. The gas is so nearly 
harmless to breathe you could sleep 
all night without danger in a room 
with an open burner. 

* * 

On account of these safety features 
the engineers of the National Board 
of Insurance Underwriters have pro- 
nounced modern Acetylene safer than 
illuminants it is displacing, and most 
of the 185,000 machines in use¢are in- 
stalled in cellars and outbuildings 
with approval of the same board. 

It’s a city convenience brought to 
the country—it keeps the children 
home, encourages study and enables 
the men folks to do chores after 
dark in comfort and safety. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how 
little it will cost you to join the 
185,000 other country families now 
making this wonderful light for them- 
selves? 

* * * 

Just write us how many rooms you 
have and how large your place is, 
and we will send you free estimate 
and our booklets telling all about 
the light and how Cornell University 
has used it to grow plants, same as 
sunlight. 

Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Co., 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 8S—3. 
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GOVERNOR WINTHROP'S 
+# WOOD-PILE? 


vBy ) Hezekiah ButterwWortl- 


, ae, 








HE winds o’er the Mystic blew bitter and cold, 
The snow o’er the hills like a winding-sheet 


rolled, , 
And clouded days vanished in fireless gold. 


Ah, bitter the want in that winter of snow, _ 
In the homes on the hills there were councils of 


woe, 

The wood-piles were scanty, the meal-chests were 
low. 

But the governor’s farms on the Mystic were 
stored. 

His chimneys were smoke-stained, his wood-piles 


were broad ; ; 
They laughed at the snowscapes who fed at his 
board. 


His firelogs were golden, his fenders were red, 

The warming-pans waited to comfort his bed, oD 

And his pees stretched full forty feet, it is 
said. 


“Ho, governor, listen,” the wood-choppers spoke 
As they stood at his door ’neath the great eaves of 


oak, 

And curled in the sunset the spirals of smoke. 

“Each night comes a thief to your wood-pile and 
steals, 

And the tracks that the snow from the storm-shed 
reveals : 

Lead over the pasture to old Grandsir Beals’.” 

Then Wintisee looked grave; could such crimes 
be abroad, 

In precisianers’ homes in the Province of God? 

First of judgment he thought, then of Saint Mat- 
thew’s word. 

“Your news,” said the governor, “fills me with 


ain. 
Vil attend to the case, and my duty is plain. 
Old Grandfather Beals will ne’er steal again.” 


*Alack-and-a-day!” said Grandmother Beals. 
“The last cloud of smoke from our empty hearth 


steals, 

And there’s not in the province one true heart that 
feels. 

“The sunset is red; cold to-morrow will be, 

The north wind is keen in the capes of the sea. 

Alack-and-adlay! Ah-a-me! Ah-a-me!”’ 

Then wringing her hands she sank down on the 

“T would we were dead, and our troubles were 
over!’ 

She started—there fell a loud rap on the door! 

Then Grandfather Beals from his empty hearth 
went, 

And opened the door—there the governor bent 

To the old man, as though from the Lord he were 
sent. 

The northern winds moaned in the reaches of sea, 

The ice fetters creaked on the tall savin-tree, 

Alack-and-a-lay! Ah-a-me! Ah-a-me! 


“Your wood-pile is gone,” so the governor said. 


“I’ve more wood than I need seasoned well in my | 


sh ° 

You may have all you need,” and he low bowed 
his head. 

“T will send you a load!” Then he turned from 
t 


ne door, 
And the old man spoke softly, ‘‘Rise up from the 


oor. 
’Twas the good Lord that sent him. I’ll never steal | 
more.” 


The governor strode home in his nogutoss mood 
And fre said, as, enjoying the great fire, he stood 
“T have cured him forever of stealing my wood! 


Pry 
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THE VALUE OF A SPARROW. 


IVE conductors of freight- 
F trains in Michigan re- 

cently joined in a letter 
requesting the division super- 
intendent at Saginaw to 
side-track car No. 12,270. 
They gave their reason. 

When car No. 12,270 left 
the repair tracks at Muskegon, 
after a period of enforced inactivity, and the 
“bad order’’ chalk-mark was removed from its 
side door, Night Switchman Patrick Hawkins 
told Conductor Stark of train No. 81 that he 
wished the car could have remained a little 
longer in the yard, for a sparrow had built a 
nest in the car, and had a family of little birds 
within. 

Conductor Stark had no discretion in the 
matter, and cars were in demand; so the car 
was hauled to Fremont. 

When train No. 81 arrived at Fremont, the 
mother bird was found, riding on the top of 
it. Sometimes flying above it, and sometimes 
riding upon the car, the sparrow followed to 
White Cloud, where the car became a part of 
train No. 101. But Conductor Stark told Con- 
ductor Battema about the bird; and at Big 
Rapids, where the car was dropped, Conductor 
Battema left word with the trainmen and 
switchmen about the sparrow. 

Conductor Burritt hauled the car back to 
White Cloud, leaving the door open a little, so 
that the sparrow could get in to her nest. 

By the time the car returned to White Cloud 
half the men on the railroad knew about it, 
and Conductor Willoughby, who hauled the 
car to Baldwin in train No. 210, was on the 
lookout for it; and so was Conductor Hess, who 
brought the car to Saginaw in train No. 56. 
Every conductor on the line by this time knew 
the number of car 12,270, and a part of the 
freight it carried. 

There was not a man in the employ of the 
railroad who would have hurt the mother bird 











or one of the little ones. Still, it was a peril- 
ous life for the little mother and the young, for 
the mother never flew away for a worm with 
any certainty of finding her nest where she 
left it. 

And so five railway conductors, Stark, Bat- 
tema, Burritt, Willoughby and Hess, joined in 
a written report concerning the car and the 
family it contained, and requested that the car 
be side-tracked until the little birds were old 
enough to fly. 

Trainmaster Murray consulted the officeys of 
the road, and issued an order that car No. 
12,270 was not to be moved or molested until 
further orders. That order held good till the 
young birds took their flight. 

‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father.’’ 

Surely it is because men have in them some 
little of the love of the Father that they show 
kindness to His creatures. 


THE JOY OF POSSESSION. 


OT many farmhouses, however comfortable 
N otherwise, are provided with porcelain bath- 

tubs. ‘The city boarder was surprised and 
delighted to find one in the Massachusetts farm- 
house to which he had retired to spend the summer. 
A windmill supplied the water, and the boiler over 
the kitchen range was apparently always busy, 
for there was a constant supply of hot water. 
The most expensive New York apartment could 
not have been better provided. 


A proud man was the farmer, and never tired of 
talking of this modern luxury. 

“So far’s I know,” he remarked one evening 
sitting under the maple-tree that overshadow 
the porch, ‘there ain’t another chiny bath-tub this 
side of the town. No, sir. But 1 said to my wife 
two years ago, ‘We’re getting — in years, 
Mary, and we’ve done pretty well, and there ain’ 
any reason why we shouldn’t have the luxuries. 
If city folks can have bath-rooms, I guess we can 
have one. It looks well,’ said I, ‘an’ gives a 
man a sort of standing in the community.’ 

“Evidently your wife agreed with you.” 

“Not right off the handle, as you might say. 
She made the point that our fathers and mothers 
had managed to keep clean >> for all pur- 
poses with a big wash-tub and the hot water right 
off the kitchen stove, come Saturday. You can’t 
go back on your own parents, sir, so I had to 
agree with her. But I was set on that tub. 

“IT bided my time, patient, till she was away on 
a visit; then I had the thing put in. 

“It surprised her some, but when a thing’s done 
ve. ey and no use going to additional expense 
undoing it.’ 

“Butt suppose she liked it after re got it?” 

“Just as much as I did myself. It’s a satisfac- 
tion to know you’ve got the best there is going.” 

The boarder sat thoughtful. During the summer, 
he remembered, neither the farmer nor his wife 
had approached the bath-room except to keep it 
supplied with towels. This abstention now struck 
him as almost pathetic. 

“I should think,” he remarked, presently, “that 
you’d be glad when the boarders have all gone and 
you can have the use of it yourself.” 

“Never used it ourselves yet,” said the farmer. 
He sat a moment in silence. 

“tsa mighty fine thing to have in the house if 
you do need it, 
possession, “but you see, as I was saying, my wife 
and I, we were brought up to take our baths in a 
wash-tub in the warm kitchen, and come Saturday, 
it seems a long way up to the bath-room just 
get into a tub that’s made o’ hardware.” 


* «¢ 


A JAMMED ANCHOR. 


T often happens that an anchor gets dragged in 
| between two rocks or into a cleft in a ledge so 

that it cannot be released by any working of 
the ship. This accident happens more frequently 
in the neighborhood of coral islands, where the 
branching growth of the reefs gives a bottom as if 
it were overgrown with a forest of stone. In the 
coral groves the anchors easily get entangled. 
Such a mishap is described by Mr. E. W. Elkinton 
in his book, “The Savage South Seas.” 


On reaching the yacht it was found that the 
anchor had got jammed, and as the wind was 
blowing pretty hard and the tide was running in, 
the captain feared that they would go aground on 
a dangerous reef unless they got away quickly. 
All hands were brought to bear on the chain, but 
to their horror they found that their pulling was of 
no avail; all the time the pea was swinging 
round and getting dangerously near the reef. 

Suddenly from the shore a dozen canoes were 
seen coming out full pelt. The natives had guessed 
what was wrong, and were rowing out to help. 
Soon the water was black with canoes, and the 
shouts of the natives were almost deafening. At 
last they were alongside, and one standing in the 
bow of his boat looked up at our captain. 

“Me fix him, captain; you get anchor all vy oy 
he shouted, and the next instant he had dived head 
foremost under the yacht. No sooner was this 
one out of sight than another followed, and so on, 
until the water was in a regular foam with diving 
and swimming natives. ere must have been 
dozens of them in the water, while crowds of 
others hung round in their canoes, anxiously 
watching for their comrades to come up and report 
progress. 

As each woolly pate shot out of the water the 
watchers called out questions, but without an- 
swering, the divers went down again,—they had 
come up only for breath,—and neither the crew 
nor the natives were able to find out what was 
wrong. After nearly ten minutes’ work they all 
came up, and their disappointed faces told the 
tale. It was no g ;. the anchor was completel 
papas, and in spite of all their efforts, these g 
ellows could do nothing. 

To save the yacht from grounding, the chain had 
to be cut, and shortly after that the yacht rode out 
of the bay clear of the rocks, amid the cheers of 
the natives. 


* ¢ 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


“ DEAR!” sighed Mrs. Chester to her friend, 

O who was spending a few weeks with her 

in the pretty little Massachusetts hill- 

town. “I don’t want to have to do it myself, but 
I’m afraid I shall have to.” 


“What are you talking about now?” demanded 
the friend, who could never quite accustom herself 
to Mrs. Chester’s amiable disconnectedness. 

“Why, about es down that old grape arbor 
in the garden. It’s rotting to pieces, and it ought 
to come down.” . 

“Why don’t oy get some man to do it for you?” 

“I should like to know who. That’s the worst 


’ he added, with a pleasant sigh of h 





of these little towns; there’s no odd-job men. 
neyeeey has a farm, and is at work on it all the 
time, or else they have a trade and stick to it.” 

“Do you mean they won’t do you a favor?” 

“Oh, they might, but they’d feel insulted if I 
asked them. You’ve no idea how much o— 
the true Yankee has. Work that is out of their 
line they simply won’t touch, 

“Now there’s old Mr. Grimes, down the road. 
He used to be a carpenter, I believe, but since he 
found his wife could make enough over the wash- 
tub to nece Se family, he’s done nothing but sit 
on the back porch and smoke, or go down to the 
store and smoke. I don’t believe he even chops 
his wife’s fire-wood. 

“Well, in despair I went down to see if he 
couldn’t come and pull down my arbor. He saw 
me coming, and dodged into the house, so I had to 
give the message to his wife. 

“She was very dubious. 

“*T don’t believe he can, Mis’ Chester,’ she said, 
‘but I’ll go ask him.’ 

“In a minute she came back. 

**No,’ she said. ‘He’d like to do you a favor, 
Mis’ Chester, but pulling things down _ain’t in his 
line. He’s a carpenter, you know. No, he says 
he can’t do it.’ 

“T had the hardest work I ever had to meee from 
sogtog Sat I guessed all work was out of his line, 
but I kept a rein on my tongue. And now I sup- 
pose re got to chop and haul that old arbordown 
myself. 
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HE milkweed down upon the air 

Spreads now a little silken sail, 
Soft rising, falling, as it floats, 

Borne by a gentle southwest gale. 


The goldfinch plucks the thistle seed, 
And flutters on the dusty way, 

And there beside the old gray-wall 
The woodbine spreads its banner gay. 


The copses ring with cheery notes 
Of sparrows rising in a cloud, 

And from the stubble by the wood 
Bob-white is calling clear and loud. 


At early morn the wild geese sail 
Above the river meadow lone; 

The careful steersman lays his course 
For some far port to us unknown. 


The birds, adorers of the sun, 
Flee from the cold with anxious fear ; 
So shall the wing of faith and love 
Chase summer round the rolling year. 


* © 


LEARNING FROM THE LONDONERS. 


N “Reminiscences and Sketches,” Mr. Charles 
| Forster Smith tells how he set out for the house 

of Thomas Carlyle, in Cheyne Row. He got 
there, it appears, but with all his instruction he 
might be embarrassed if pressed to say where he 
went. It was a long distance; but one does not 
mind that when he is riding on the top of a bus 
through streets where “every step is history.” 


The policeman at Trafalgar Square, whom I 
asked for a bus to Cheyn hayne—Kow, was at 
a loss for a moment, until I mentioned Carlyle’s 


ouse. 
“Oh,” he said, “‘you mean Chine Row.” 

I was a bit surprised, for I had my pronuncia- 
tion from one who had got his in ndon—and 
was, too, a Carlylean, and had read “Sartor” seven- 
teen times. Anyhow, the policeman put me on 
the right bus. The rest was simple. I needed 
only to ask to be set down near Chine Row. 

But the guard was puzzled, too, until I said I 
was seek Carlyle’s ouse. 

“Oh,” said he, “Chine Row!” and he let me off 
at the right place, and I was soon at Te 
specting interesting relics and memen of the 

—" such as Disraeli’s autograph letter offer- 
ing Carlyle the Grand Cross of the Bath, and the 
latter’s dignified but grateful answer declining it. 

Cheyne Row opens into Cheyne Walk, and hap- 
pily, just as I entered the latter street, a postman 

assed, whom I asked about the house where 
yeorge Eliot died. This postman’s brain was a 
veritable storehouse of information about Chelsean 
antiquities and historic associations, and he was 
as ready to tell it all as the Ancient Mariner. He 
was pleased that I had just come from Carlyle’s 
house, and most kindly corrected my pronunci- 


ation. 

“We call it Cha Row, sir.” And he added, 
“You would be interested, sir, to see Scots come 
there sometimes and sit on the stoop and shed 
tears about Carlyle.” 

I should indeed have been interested to see that! 
But there were other places to see, so inventin 
some polite excuse, I moved on. But I was no 
yet through with Cheyne Row. 

At the dinner-table I told my experience with 
the a. the bus man and the postman. 

“How do you call it, Mr. Hamilton?” I asked of 
a retired Indian civil service official, whom we all 
found most agreeable and well informed. 

“Why, I should say me Row,” he answered. 

The maid, who was waiting at the table, was 
evidently disturbed and uneasy—which was ex- 
plained when she knocked at my door after dinner. 

“Mr. Hamilton doesn’t know, sir,” she said. 
me just back from India; we call it Cheene 

Ww 


Mr. Hamilton’s pronunciation is the one given 
of the name,—although not of this particular street, 
—in the “Century D ctionary,”” and the postman’s 
is that given by Carlyle—‘‘pronounced Chainie 
Row,” he writes to Mrs. Carlyle. But London is 
not agreed. 

® ¢ 


WAKING OLE UP. 


CERTAIN newspaper writer has been trav- 
A elling through the Canadian Northwest, and 

besides learning much about that wonderful 
country, to communicate to the readers of his 
articles, he has come back with a lot of amusing 
experiences which he delights to retail to his 
friends. 


On one occasion he “stopped the night” with an 
old Swedish farmer, whose primitive house boasted 
but two rooms, one below and one above. The 
ixengee was put to sleep with Ole, the half-grown 
son of the farmer, in one corner of the loft. It was 
the harvesting season, and work began early. 

Long before daylight in the morning the father’s 
voice could be heard from below, calling: 

“Ole! Ole! Get os Get oop!” 

Ole rolled over on the mattress and grunted. 

“Get oop! Ole!” came the call again. “Ay tank 
you been haar me!” 

“Yes, father!” cailed Ole, and promptly went to 
sleep again 


gain. 
Three times this conversation occurred, and 
then the old farmer shouted : 
“You get 00; 
vater ofer you 
This threat produced nothing more than another 


,, OF Ay come oop and put de pail of 





grunt, and in a few moments the old gentleman 
could be heard toiling up the ladder, while the 
occasional slap! slap! of dripping water told the 
— that the pail of water was on its way, 


The newspaper man was beginning to chuckle 
in anticipation of Ole’s coming shower-bath, when 
splash! The brimming pail of water —temper- 
ature not over fifty degrees—descended on his own 
scantily thatched he. 

“Now you Ole!” shouted the stern parent. “Ay 
see if you get oop ven AY tell you to!” 

The drenched and shivering stranger managed 
to chatter out, “‘It’s me you got, not Ole,” and was 
obliged to listen to five minutes of apologies from 
the Swede, varied by threats of what he would do 
to Ole when he caught him, for making him duck 
their visitor. 

Meanwhile Ole, who seems to have been a shrewd 
~ in spite of his slothfulness, had slipped out 

nthe darkness. Whether he was as successful in 
avoiding further punishment as he had been in 
escaping the promised deluge, the newspaper man 
never knew, for he took an early departure that 
the direction of Calgary, followed out 


—> 
y the fervent apologies of his host. 


of sight 
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CAUGHT AMONG ICEBERGS. 


OOKS about antarctic explorations, like those 
B about arctic trips, are full of exciting adven- 
tures in which man is usually at strife with 
the elements. The recent accounts of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s “farthest south” have contained 
many such incidents. In a much earlier book by 
Sir James Clark Ross there is the story of a nar- 
rowly averted disaster which might have been the 
tragic end of two ship-loads of men. 


One evening the wind was blowing at such a rate 
and the snow showers became so incessant that 
we were obliged to proceed under more moderate 
sail. Pieces of ice were met with, warning us of 
the presence of bergs, concealed by the thickly 
—— Before midnight I directed the top- 
sails be close-reefed, and every arrangement 
made for rounding to till daylight, deeming it too 
hazardous to run any ronget. 

Searcely were these things done than a large 
berg was seen ahead and Se close tous. The 
Erebus was at once hauled to the wind, but just at 
this moment the Terror was seen running down 
upon us; and as it was impossible for her to clear 
— the berg and the Zrebus, collision was inev- 

able. 


Instantly we hove all aback to diminish the vio- 
lence of the shock, but when she struck us we were 
all thrown off our feet; our bowsprit, foretopmast 
and other smaller spars were carried away; and 
the ships. hanging close together, entangled by 
their rigging, and dashing each other with fearful 
violence, were slow Y. alling down upon the 
weather face of the lo 1 ome. Against it, under 
our lee, the waves were breaking and foaming till 
their spray nearly reached the summit of the per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Sometimes the Terror rose high above us, almost 
exposing her keel to view, and again descended as 
we in our turn rose to the top of the wave, threat- 
ening to bury her beneath us, while the crashing 
of the breaking upper works and the boats in- 
creased the horror of the scene. 

Providentially the ships forged past each other 
and separa’ before we drif down among 
the foaming breakers. But the Zrebus was com- 
eeg | disabled, and we were so close to the ber; 
that the spray from the waves that struck it fe 
back into the ship. 

Our only ex ent was to resort to the hazard- 
ous stern-board, a shift perhaps never before re- 
sorted to by seamen in such weather. The ship 
gathered sternway, plunging her stern into the 
sea, washing away the gig and quarter-boats, and 
es her lower yard-arms against the face of 
the berg. The undertow, or the reaction of the 
water from the vertical cliffs, alone prevented us 
from being dashed to pieces. 

No sooner had we cleared it than a second ice- 
berg was seen directly astern of us; the distance 
between the two bergs was not three times the 
ship’s length. But luckily we passed safely by, 
and the next moment were in smooth water under 
the lee of the great berg. 





* ¢ 


GOOD HUNTING. 


T was at St. Andrews in Scotland, the home of 
| golf, where the links stretch away over the 
moors by the sea, and dear, quiet Aunt Mary 
had gone up from London to visit a golfing family 
of nephews and nieces. At tea the first afternoon 
some one managed to stop talking golf long enough 
to ask, “Well, Aunt Mary, and how did you spend 
the morning?” 


“Oh, I oneeet myself immensely, my dear. I 
went for a walk on the moor. 

os many people seemed to be about, and 
some of them called out to me in a most eccentric 
manner. But I didn’t take any notice of them. 
And oh, my dear, I found such a number of curious 
little round things! I brought them home to ask 
you what they are.” 

Hereupon Aunt Mary opened her work-bag, and 
produced twenty-four golf-balls. 


* ¢ 


DUE PRECAUTIONS. 


N a town in Georgia there was an old preacher 
| whose kaowledge of the world was not wide nor 

deep, but who conceived it to be a place where, 
if one should trust his fellow men, he should at the 
same time keep an eye on his own interests. 


One hot day he pulled off his coat and preached 
a vigorous sermon, under the pines, in his shirt- 
sleeves. At the close of the open-air service one 
of his admirers approached him, and said, regret- 


ully: 

of don’t suppose you knew that the editor of 
one of the big New York Sunday papers was here 
when you pulled off your coat.” 

“T reckon I knew it well, for I’d been told of it,” 
said the preacher, calmly. “I don’t believe he’s 
as bad as he might be, and anyway, I put my coat 
on the chair close by, and had it right under my 
eye all the time.” 


*¢ ¢ 


THEIR LAST HOPE GONE. 


HEN the minister praised the raspberry 
W jam at Mrs. Green’s bountiful Saturday 

night supper, he could not imagine why 
Angie and Horatio, the twins, gazed at him so 
reproachfully. ‘Don’t you like raspberry jam, 
my little man?” he asked Horatio. 


“Ves, sir, I do, and Angie does,” said Horatio, 
in distinctly resentful tones, ‘‘and mother told us 
that she was afraid the last she made wasn’t quite 
up to the mark, and if you didn’t praise it, Angie 
and I could have it for luncheon on our bread, for 
Mrs. Willis and Mrs. Shedd never said a word 
when they ate it, and you’ve made the third; but 
now she’ll use it for the church sociables,” and 
Horatio looked gloomily at his twin, who returned 
the look in kind. 
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Annie’s Story. 
By Alice Turner Curtis.’ 


RACK! crack! went 
the lamp chimney, as 
Annie lighted the big 

lamp. 

“It was poor glass,’’ she 
said, as she carefully picked 
up the pieces, ‘‘or else ’twas 
blown by a careless work- 
man.’”’ 

“Blown?”’ asked Mary, 
putting down her box of 
paper dolls and coming to 
the table. 

‘*Yes, my dear. I used to 
live close by the big glass- 
works, and lamp chimneys 
are made by blowing glass 
into shape, like this.’’ And 
Annie gave a puff and a 
long breath, and then looked 
down at Mary’s surprised 
face and laughed aloud. 

‘I can tell you a story 
about lamp chimneys,’’ she 
said, “but not to-night. 
To-morrow afternoon you 
bring Miss Constance round 
to my back porch, and I 
will tell you how glass is 
made.’’ And with a proud 
little nod of her head, Annie 
stepped briskly across the 
room and closed the door 
softly behind her. 

The next afternoon Con- 
stance and Mary found 
Annie waiting for them on 
the back porch. She had 











HE WAS SOON FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 


DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


that 
he would help him make a 
biplane after breakfast. 

It was he who put a box- 


it was grand, and 


cover at the end of the 
fish-pole to steer by, and 
tied on whole sheets of 
cardboard for the upper 
planes, a long board for the 
lower, and a good broom 
and rake for the supports 
at the side. And the man 
and the boy were just as 
happy as they could be. 
Johnny was singing and 
swinging there all alone 
when little ‘‘Tenny 
Tackle’’—that was his little 
brother’s name for himself 
woke from his nap. And 
he was the most surprised 
little child! Of course he 
wanted to be the first pas- 
senger taken up, and the 
two little aviators had the 
loveliest time — quite 
lovely as ever the birds or 
the bird-men could have. 
And this continued till the 
garden just had to be raked, 
and the house just had to 
be swept, and the making 
over of the air-ship without 
these supports took all the 
little mechanician’s time. 


ae 
PUZZLES. 


1. CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Take one-third of ether, 
one-ninth of a discovery, one- 





as 












a basket full of stockings 
to be darned, and as she 
talked she worked busily. “I always knew 
about glass,’’ she began, ‘‘because my father 
and brothers earned their living making it. 
Your folks can tell you how it is made of pure 
sand, and lime, and a kind of soda, all mixed 
and melted in a big clay pot over a fierce fire 
till it bubbles like boiling molasses. 

‘‘Now my father, being a glass-blower, had 
a long iron tube which he called a blowpipe. 
It had a mouthpiece at one end, and it swelled 
out like a bow] at the other end. He’d dip the 
bowl end into the pot of melted glass and twist 
it round a bit till it gathered up a bit of the 
melted glass. Then as he took it out he’d blow 
through the pipe. The glass would swell out 
like a bubble, and my father would swing the 
blowpipe back and forth steady, and the bubble 
would lengthen down a bit, about the shape of 
a lamp chimney. Then he’d put it into a sort 
of mold, give his pipe a twist, and blow again. 
The glass bubble would stick to the sides of 
the mold and be shaped in a jiffy, and the last 
blow would swell out the lower part, and 
there’s your lamp chimney !’’ 

‘*My!”’ exclaimed Constance. 
blow every chimney ?”’ 

‘‘When my father worked they did,’’ replied 
Annie, ‘‘but my brother is foreman in the shop 
now, and he tells me that some clever man has 
fixed machines to send air into the glass, and 
save the men’s breath.’’ 

“Just think that glass is made out of sand,’’ 
said Constance, ‘‘and can be blown into bubbles, 
just as we blow soap-bubbles !’’ 

‘Much the same way, my dear,’’ said 
Annie. “I had great advantages as a small 
girl in having a father who knew how to do 
such things.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed !’’ responded Mary. 

‘‘But my mother, too! She was a clever 
woman,’’ continued Annie. ‘‘She taught me 
to put the smooth darns in my stockings. I 
was lucky in my parents,’’ and Annie laughed 
happily. 

‘*7’ll teach you both to darn if your mother 
says the word,’’ she concluded. ‘‘And now 
when you see a lamp chimney you’ll recall 
what I told you about glass.’’ 

**Yes, indeed, Annie!’’ said Constance, ad- 
miringly ; and Mary added: 

“I wish our father could make lamp chim- | 
neys, Annie,’’ which Annie felt was a very | 
proper wish, and bade them a smiling good-by. | 


“Do men 











HIS AIR- SHIP. 


By Edith Perry Bodwell. 


OHNNY was taken to see the air-ships fly 
because hi Uncle Billy said that when a 
little fellow tried to make all sorts of toys 

out of nothing he was sure to be a great wonder- 
worker by and by, and he wanted Johnny to 
see what the grown-up wonder-workers were 
doing. 

Little John had never seen so many people 
all at once before, and they were all looking at 
the biggest sort of a kite with wheels beneath, 
wings like frail boxes, a loud-buzzing motor 
whirring where the man sat, who waved his 
cap when the great crowd eheered. Then the 
air-ship began to rise from the ground and fly 
straight out over the sea. Then it came back 
again out of the mists, and floated down before 
the people like a piece of paper when it falls 
from off the table. 

By and by several of the air-ships raced to 
see which could go the farthest straight up into 
the air. They circled round and round as the 
birds do,—up, up, up,—till they were mere 
specks in the pink sky of the sunset. 

But Johnny and the people were not the only 





ones who were watching the sky, for the little 


birds, and those that had been the biggest birds | 
before the air-ships came, snuggled into their | 
nests and hid in fear. Even the meadow-larks | 
—those joyous things—were silent, and none | 
of the birds dared sing while those great soar- | 
ing things which man had made were floating | 
about. For they thought they must be either 
hawks or eagles. 

When Johnny came home he was so excited, 
and he went right to work, for he felt that he 
must have an aeroplane, too. He did not know 
whether it would be a monoplane, with one 
pair of wings, a biplane, with two, or a tri- 
plane, with three; but he did know where he 
could get the wheels and the motor. He had 
been sorry when his cart had broken, but he 
was glad of the wheels now. He fastened a 
big new windmill Uncle Billy had bought for 
him at the aviation meet into his father’s 
bamboo fishing-pole. It was a good deal of 
work for a little boy to do, but he fastened the 
wheels beneath and the pole above the seat of | 
the swing, and was soon flying through the 
air. His cries of delight brought everybody 
running from the house, and Uncle Billy said 








re 


HATE-TO-HURRY 


AND PUT-IT-OFF. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


pptereSeny and Put-It-Off, 
They had to go a mile. 


“Pll rest,’’ said one, ‘now I’ve begun.’’ 


Said one, “‘I’ll wait a while.’’ 


Resting and waiting, they planned their 
trip, 
And lo! at set of sun, 
They rubbed their eyes in great surprise, 
For neither mile was done. 


And I heard the old clock on the shelf 
Set up a sorry chime: 

The wee hand told the seconds, 

And the long hand told the minutes, 

And the short hand told the hours, 
And they all told Father Time. 


Hate-To-Hurry and Put-It-Off, 
You didn’t mean to shirk. | 
You just went slow where you had 
to go, 

You just delayed your work. | 


But he who rests by the busy road, 
And he who hates to start— 

They take poor place in any race, 
And play a sorry part. 


So next time let the old clock tick 
A merry, cheery rime: 
When the wee hand tells the seconds, 
And the long hand tells the minutes, 
And the short hand tells the hours, 
And they all tell Father Time ! 


fifth of an illumination, one- 
third of a portion of time, 
one-fifth of an attempt, one-seventh of daring, one- 
fifth of a propeller and obtain a person of daring. 
2. RIDDLES. 
1. 
Every man on earth has one, 
And many folk a pair; 
One stays at home unless you roam, 
You take one everywhere. 
There is a certain monstrous beast 
That always carries two, 
And one of his round one of yours 
Would be the last of you. 
Il. 
Slender and frail, cold and pale, 
She regularly comes to call; 
But as her visit lengthens out, 
She waxes fat as butter-ball.' 
So fair she grows, such looks she throws, 
That many a fancy sweet she stirs, 
Yet not a human being knows 
The secret of that heart of hers. 
3. CHARADES. 
a 
Found in the battle, feared by every4oe, 
A torritying thing. as all must know, 
‘his is my first. 
A house of wealth my second is, and man 
Muy try to imitate, but never can. 
It oft has cursed. 
But one and two, when rightly they’re 
combined, 
Within the bloom of gardens we may find. 
Il. 
My first will leap and spring in air, 
And comes to hearts when freed of care ; 
And yet invincible it stands 
To mark the length and breadth of lands. 
My second—always first, and always leads 
A small but useful army—he who reads 
Will see my first in middle of the day, 
pare in the battle and the fray. 
My third—a multitude in fields, 
And is the last of whole that never yields, 
But holds its own, quite safe intact, 
And must in law be a convincing fact. 


4. 
Upright Connecting Word. 
yunded, 

Upper Triangle. 
cut down with a 
incident. 

Lower Triangle. A consonant. 
times used for father. A covered vehicle. 
wooden vessel. An article of furniture. 


CONNECTED TRIANGLES. 
Capable of being 


A useful metal. To 
Within. A letter in 


x 
Border. 
scythe. 


A name some- 
A 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. King, husk, sin, kin, hug, shin, gin, sun— 
husking. 

2. Cross. 

3. Rill, drill; ash, dash; tie, tide; elude, delude ; 
ingle, dingle; oily, doily; linen, linden; apple, 
dapple; ear, dear; we, wed; bar, bard; fen, fend; 
roll, droll; anger, danger; car, card; ark, dark. 

4. 1. Brack, bracket; wick, wicket; crick, 
cricket; hatch, hatchet; latch, latchet; pick, 
picket; rick, rickets; tick, ticket; rack, racket; 


rock, rocket; ten, tenet. mm. Gravy, gravity; 
chary, charity; very, verity; levy, levity; dig, 
digit; me, mite; lay, laity; be, bite; limed, 
limited. ’ 
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Dustless Homes. 


a sanitary, unnecessary and bad house- 
keeping. Dust will come in, of course, 
but instead of stirring it up with the 


ordinar dust rag or feather duster, eat 


it up with the 





osc. Combination .f. 
z B-B Dust Cloth, 25c. 


B-B Wonder Cloth, 10c. 
These articles are 
chemically treated. 

They pick up and re- 

tain every particle of 





ally with soap and 

10 cts. water. Can be used 

on any surface, however delicate, 
without fear of seratching. 

Thése articles are strictly sanitary 
and hygienic, so that they are them- 
selves in keeping with the duties 
they perform. Buy the “B-B” Dust- 
less Combination to-day and have a 
sweet, clean, dustless home. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, 
we will send the Combination of 


Four for $1.00, post-paid. 50 cts. 
MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


To have your home full of dust is un- 


“B-B” Dustless 


dust. Cleanse occasion- 25 cts, 



































There is the same quality of sure fire 
dependability and efficiency in the UMC 
.22 cartridges that big game hunters de- 
mand in the larger calibre cartridges. 

The new Hollow Point of UMC .22's 
increases\the shocking and killing power 
of the bullet over the solid lead bullet 
because of the greater mushrooming qual- 
_ thereby increasing the shooting 

iency of your gun. 

UMC .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle cartridges are made to fit, our rifle 
whatever make. Loaded wi black, 
smokeless or Lesmoke soe. 

UMC and REMINGTON=the perfect 








The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Dept. 11 Y. C., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Remington Arms Co. 
Dept. 11 Y. C., Tlion, N. Y. 


299 Broad wa: 
pept Pee Wow Fork city 
SAME OWNERSHIP, SAME MANAGEMENT, 
SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY. 

















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











N°” Stage-Lighting.—A new system of 
stage-lighting has been devised by Signor 
Meriano Fortury of Venice, by which a diffused 
light, very like daylight, is obtained. Using 
electric arc-lamps, he so arranges them as to 
secure a reflection of their light from surfaces 
of cloth. The cloth for the purpose is made 


|in broad strips, alternately light and dark, so 
| that a dead-white glare is avoided. The pro- 


portions of light and dark vary, and the cloth 
is arranged on rollers, controlled from in front 
of the stage, so that the operator can watch 
and change effects at will during the progress 
of the play. The sky-backing for each scene 
set is arched, to further the illusion, and the 
diffused lighting gives a remarkable result. 


* 


7 Best Light for the Eyes.—The prin- 
ciple of ‘‘concealed lighting’’ is rapidly 
gaining way, and in England it is predicted 
that within a few years it will be almost uni- 
versally put into practise. It is pointed out 
that the system of putting the sources of light 
in ‘plain view is wasteful because the dazzled 
eye demands a greater flooding of the air with 
diffused illumination in order te see clearly. 
When the light source is coneealed, a far less 
intense idumination is required. In the reading- 
room of the British Museum the artificial illu- 
mination is only seven one -thousandths of 
daylight, at the woolsack in the House of Lords 
only six one-thousandths, and at the clerk’s 
desk in the House of Commons only one twelve- 
hundredth; yet in all these cases the amount 
of illumination is satisfactory, because there is 
no “stabbing’’ light from visible sources. 


* 


_— Fish Nests.—The government 
Fisheries Bureau has discovered that black 
bass culture is greatly aided by artificial con- 
struction of nests. The male small-mouthed 
bass builds his nest by sweeping the stones of 
a lake bottom bare of 
sand in a three-foot cir- 
cle. Using his nose and 
tail alternately, he makes 
a saucer -shaped nest 
ready for the eggs of his 
mate. But he willreadily 
use a nest that is prepared for him, and so the 
men of the fisheries are expediting his home- 
building. For the large - mouthed bass, nests 
are made of moss, embedded in concrete, as this 
species prefers a fibrous bed for its eggs. Ponds 
with basins six feet deep in the center, and with 
shallower water elsewhere, are so prepared. 
Wild fish, caught by hook, are put in to mate 
here, to the great increase of reproduction. 
Proper assortment of the fish and the preven- 
tion of crowding accomplish excellent results. 


& 





haraoh’s Furrow.— The explorer, L. 

Jacquot, has discovered in the Department 
of Constantine, Algeria, a prehistoric wall of 
enormous extent which formerly entirely sur- 
rounded the mountain mass called Bou Thaleb, 
now well known for its mines of calamin. 
Monsieur Jacquot followed on horseback the 
course of the ancient wall for four days. He 
estimates its length at about 62 miles. Among 
the natives it is known as the Kret Faraoua, 
or Sillon de Pharaon—Pharaoh’s Furrow. 
The date of its construction and the purpose 
of its forgotten builders are unknown. It is 
believed that it antedates the period of Roman 
occupation. e 


OB pene Spider’s Nest.—Our Mexican 
neighbors have found that the nest of a cer- 
tain spider, scientifically known as Ceenothile 
gregalis, which is found in oak-trees growing 
at high altitudes, will, if placed in and about 
their homes, rid houses, farms and stables of 
flies. The nests vary in size, sometimes eover- 
ing a space of six feet. They are spongy 
masses of fine glutinous threads, which seem 
to have a deadly attraction for the house-fly, 
and which capture him inevitably when he 
enters. The nests are called mosqueros, and 
the spiders live and thrive in them for a season 
after they are placed indoors. Each wet season 
the Mexicans gather fresh supplies for the 
year’s use. e 


ong Thermometers.—Electric pyrom- 
etry, as the measurement of temperature by 
electric means is called, has now been so far 
perfected that it is applieable from near the 
absolute zere—some 490° Fahrenheit below the 
ordinary zero—to the temperature of melting 
platinum, more than 3,000° Fahrenheit above 
zero. Prof. J. A. Fleming, in a recent lecture 
on the subject, described the two methods of 
measuring temperature by electrical means, 
one depending on the inerease of electric resist- 
ance of a pure metal with increase of tempera- 
ture, and the other on the production of an 
electromotive force in a circuit of two metals 
when one junction is kept at a constant tem- 
perature and the other is heated to the temper- 
ature which it is desired to measure. Many 
electric pyrometers give a continuous record of 
the temperature on a revolving drum. 





For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves the continued sense of hunger, sick head- 
ache, nausea and sour stomach. [Adv. 


Ss TA M P S 4 var. for’gn 2c. Name Pes. 
AKER STAMP CO., Toledo 
100 diff. =r Shen hai, PF oe ggg etc. 
MPS! oniy se. U.S. only soe. big bar: 
gain! 1000 finely red ae pot. of Bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. Le BE. Dover, 8t. Louis 


TELECRAPHY WaREE Syed 


taught quickly. Superior, practical methods. Living expenses 
earned. Easy Payments. Good positions secured. Catalogues FREE. 
Est. 1874. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 7th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1...°°° 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur tote a 
_— be os Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, “Awae $2.00 We 
0 to 50% more for Raw Furs, s, Skins than 

* db dah "Hidestanned into Rol d for Price 
List. Andersch Bros,, Dept. 23, polis, Minna, 


GINSENG. pomnail plotot ground. 
own throughout U. S. da. Our 


Ho Aah CO tells particulars, ‘Send. 7 ya. yor postage. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 






























Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 
To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 
Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
i At your dealer's 

The Omo Menufocturing | Co. 
i) Dept. ¥, Middletown, Conn. 








THE FIRST TASTE 

LEARNED TO DRINK COFFEE WHEN A BABY. 

If parents realized the fact that coffee contains 
a drug—cagfeine—which is especially harmful to 
children, they would doubtless hesitate before 
giving the babies coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s arms and 
first began to nibble things at the table, mother 
used to give me sips of coffee. As my parents 
used coffee exclusively at meals I never knew 
there was anything to drink but coffee and water. 

“And so I contracted the coffee habit early. I 
remember when quite young the continual use of 
coffee so affected my parents that they tried 
roasting wheat and barley, then ground it in the 
coffee-mill, as a substitute for coffee. 

“But it did not taste right and they went back 
to coffee again. That was long before Postum 
was ever heard of. I continued to use coffee 
until I was 27, and when I got into office work, I 
began to have nervous spells. Especially after 
breakfast I was so nervous I could scarcely attend 
to my correspondence. 

“At night, after having coffee for supper, I 
could hardly sleep, and on rising in the morning 
would feel weak and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. My 
wife and I did not like it at first, but later when 
boiled good and strong it was fine. Now we would 
not give up Postum for the best coffee we ever 
tasted. 

“T can now get good sleep, am free from nerv- 
ousness and headaches. I recommend Postum 
to all coffee drinkers.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
**There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 









Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Tr. 4 
is pierced with a 

Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the V” 














TAMP Free! $10.00 Gelveter stamp (new) lists,ete 
ree for 4c. postage. W.C. Phillips & Co Glastonbury, Conn: 


BOYS! Youshould haveacopy of 
a 112 p. Catalog full of illustrations 
f Voltamp Electrical Novelties _ 
aeenes, Dynamos, Telegraph, “*Wire- 
less,’ Lamps, Transformers, etc. Great- 
Minta 


est line of ture Railways. Ideal 
Xmas Gifts. Send for Catalog —6c. in 
Stamps or coin, refunded on first order 
of 50c. orover. (No fostals answered.) 


VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Star Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


MOUNT BIRDS ‘:2"" 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you a snail to to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. sare your fine trophies. 

Tuition low, succes: Write 
for Free Book on Taxidermy and ~~ 
















aaeeene- Both free 
‘axidermy, 4048 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 


STAM MER 





Trial lesson with good advice, oe | 7 ractical methods 
for HOMECURE ers FREE. edal at World’ ay 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest acon School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mi 








ae ee _AIR Fir Le 






An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 














uns. 

rock dritis “tc. 15c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 30c.). 
Force of shot is under control. 87 inches long. Walnut stock. 
Nickel barrel. He moe down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. our dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east | it Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 
Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 517 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘“‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Woed Rollers Tin Rollers 









3 Years to Pay 


For the Splendid 


MEISTER 


PIANO 


sicnatetea ae 
30 Days Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


No Cash Payments Down. 
No Interest. No Extras. 


We Pay the Freight 
Handsome Stool and Scarf free 
$1 a Week. $5 a Month. 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of 
this MEISTER piano, let us send it to you 
on thirty days’ free trial. It won’t — you 
a@ penny or a moment of bother. send 
for our beautifully illustrated MEISTER 
catalog and see how the Meister is mad d 
the materials used in its construction. Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners. 
Select the style you like and send in your 
order. We’lldothe rest. The piano will be 
shipped to you omy age freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. it a month at 
our expense. You will be under noobligation 
until you decide to buy. Then you may take 
full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easy for any man of modest 
income to own this famous instrument. If 
you don’t find it to be precisely as we have 
represented—then we'll take it back after 
the — free trial and it hasn’t cost you 


SOLD LD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
YOU—We deal 4 with the people aay 
= = coe os than any other firm in 

e are sole makers of the 

MEISTER jano. It is produced in our 
cently equipped ye and 

sold direct from the factory to you minus 
the usual profits of jobber, retailer and spe- 
cial salesman. There is only one small profit 
and that isours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of 
an enormou increased demand and we 
are doing the finest work in the history of 


piano Wa SEND 

WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY 
HOME IN AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS 
FREE or any one of the other four 
styles some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A 
post card will bring it. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 51 A, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Jruits oS 


The fruits ov 
J the year 


genius or 












When you buy a sew- 
ing machine, don't 
buy an experiment nor a copy of 
some successful machine, for a copy 
is never so good as the genuine. Itis 
bound to be lacking in essential qualities 
that come only from experience, exper- 
iment and development. When you buy a 


Sewing Machin 

you get a machine that has been tried to 
the limit by every conceivable test. Every 
part and its relation to every other part 
has undergone the severest trials as to 
mechanical accuracy, smoothness of oper- 
ation, perfection of work and limit of 
endurance. 

The New Home has reached that stage 
of perfection where we can say with all 
confidence that there isn’t a flaw, a weak 
spot, an imperfection, or any kind of an 
“out"’ about it. 

We have reached the harvest time, and 
we offer you the New Home as the rich, 
ripe, sound fruit of 50 years’ diligent work 
by the keenest inventive minds in the 
sewing machine world. 

The City of Boston recognized this when 
it selected the New Home for use in sewing 
instruction in its public schools. 





We want to send you the New Home literature. 
Send a postal for it to-day. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
Orange, Mass. 

















All theYear Round 


There’s no time when 
Pond’s Extract is not in- 
valuable for all sorts of 
cuts, bruises, sprains, frost- 
bites, sore throat, chilblains 
and skin irritations. It is a 


Permanent 


Family Necessity 


proven by 60 years of 
service to all ages and con- 


ditions. Ic is always sure 
and absolutely safe. 


Pond’s Extract Company’s 
Vanishing Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily toilet cream 
of great purity and exquisite 
Jack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


CURRENT EVENTS | 











A Air-Ship Plight.—Walter Weil- | 
man, with five companions, left Atlantic 
City, October 15th, in the air-ship America, | 
in an attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The | 
ship passed Nantucket the next morning, but 
afterward encountered adverse winds, which | 
carried it out of its course. The motor was 
broken, and after being about 70 hours in the 
air, the crew abandoned the ship about 300 | 
miles off Hatteras, and was taken on bvard 
the steamer Trent, bound for New York. 
& 
Anes Strike in France, which 
began October 10th on the Northern Rail- | 
road, and was soon extended to the Western | 
Railroad and other lines, tied up for several | 
days the rail communications of Paris and | 
threatened to cut off the food supplies of the | 
city. Sympathetic strikes of electricians, brick- | 
layers and men in other trades were ordered, | 
and there were several attempts to wreck trains | 
with dynamite. Soldiers aided the police in | 
repressing disorder, and many of the strike 
leaders were arrested. ‘The government used 
its authority under the law to call the railroad 
strikers to the colors as reservists, thereby 
placing them under military discipline. Mean- 
while the railroad management conceded the 
chief demand of the men, an increase of pay, 
and on the 17th the strike was declared off. 
+. 
he Portuguese Republic has been form- 
ally recognized by the governments of Swit- 
zerland and Brazil. The provisional government 
issued decrees, October 18th, abolishing the 
House of Peers, the Council of State, and titles 
of nobility; banishing the Braganza dynasty ; 
and secularizing charitable institutions. The 
monks and nuns, who were peremptorily ex- 
pelled from Portugal, are experiencing difficulty 
in finding refuge in other countries. Many of 
them crossed over into Spain, but the Spanish 








government has announced that only those of 
Spanish nationality can be allowed to remain. | 
& 

 gpaneege Progress in China.—The Chi- 

nese government has taken the second great 
step toward the establishment of free institutions 
and a parliamentary system. The first was 
the convening of the provincial assemblies a 
year ago. The second was the opening of the 
National Assembly at Peking, October 3d. It 
was opened by the regent, Prince Chun, who 
in a brief address declared that the wish of the 
people was for a parliamentary government, 
and urged the representatives to labor for this 
end. Of the 200 members of the new assembly, 


100 are royal princes, nobles, officials, literati | 
and rich men; the others were elected by the | 
provincial assemblies. The present program | 


provides for the creation of a general parlia- | 
ment in 1915. ® 


png a of the Merit System.—Pres- | 


ident Taft has ordered the assistant post- | 


masters at all money-order offices to be included | 


in the classified service. This order brings 
about 4,500 men within the merit system, and 
secures them against political influences. The 
President has also announced his intention to 
recommend to Congress that the more than | 
7,000 second- and third-class postmasters be 
put in the classified service. 
* 
eath of Senator Dolliver. — United 
States Senator Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver 
of Iowa died, after a brief illness, October 15th, 
==> =] in Congress in 1889 as a 
Republican Representative 


trict. He was five times 


in the House when, in| 
August, 1900, he was ap- | 
pointed Senator for the 
unexpired term of Senator 
Gear, deceased. He was | 
elected to the Senate for 
the terms 1901-7 and | 
1907-13. He was one of 
the most effective orators in the Senate, and 
of late had been a leader of the so-called 
‘Snsurgent’’ Republicans. 

2 


M™ Julia Ward Howe, the distinguished 
poet, reformer and philanthropist, died 
October 17th, aged 91 years. She was the 





SENATOR DOLLIVER 











author of several volumes of verse, and of a | 
“Life of Margaret Fuller,’’ essays on ‘‘Modern | 
Society,’’ ‘‘Reminiscences,’? and other wri- | 


tings in prose, but will be longest remembered 
as the author of the famous “Battle Hymn of 


the Republic.’’ She was the wife of Dr. Samuel | 
Gridley Howe, the educator of the blind, and | 


shared his interest in the cause of antislavery. 


She was for 40 years or more a leader in the | 


movement for woman suffrage, and was actively 
interested in the promotion of peace. She was 
frequently heard upon the lecture platform 


and from the pulpits of Unitarian churches, | 








and enjoyed a wide acquaintance with men and | 


women of letters. 


aged 52 years. Mr. Dolliver began his career | 


from the 10th Iowa dis- | 


reélected, and was serving | 


| 

















Berry 
Brothers’ 


Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES | 


It is well worth your while 
to become familiar with the 


Berry Label. 


As the largest varnish makers in the 
world, with 52 years of experience in 
meeting the needs of all classes of 
users, we occupy an authoritative posi- 
tion that commands the business con- 
fidence of millions of varnish buyers. 

Wherever you find the Berry Label 
you can know that the varnish was 
purchased solely on its merits — its 
quality, its economy and its adapta- 
bility. It is the sign of honesty in the 
can and honest judgment in the pur- 
chaser. | 

Send for a copy of our free book, | 
‘‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker.”’ 
will help you to know what Berry 
Varnishes can do for your particular 
needs. 

There are hundreds of Berry Var- 
nishes for the many architectural and 
manufacturing uses. Those that the 
owners of homes and other buildings 
are most interested in are the 


FOUR BERRY 
ARCHITECTURAL VARNISHES 


Li TRADE iid 
MARK 
For finishing floors in the most durable manner 


possible. Its quality has made it the best-known 
and most widely used of all varnishes. There is no 


substitute. 
L wood Y| 
FINisn 


For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished finish on 
interior . It has for years been the 
standard to which all other varnish makers have 


worked. 


For interior woodwork exposed to severe wear 
and finished in full gloss, such as window sills and 
sash, bathroom and kitchen woodwork. Stands 
hot water, soap, etc. 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed to 
the weather. Dries without catching the dust and 
possesses great durability under the most trying 
weather conditions. 


Every child will want a copy 
w’s “Trip Around 


the World in a Berry Wagon.” 


‘OR 10c. in stamps, we will send this interesting 
and instructive 56-page book. It contains 25 
full-page drawings by W. W. Denslow (who illus- 
trated “The Wizard of Oz"), and shows the 

















journey of two children to the leading nations of 


the world. Very interesting and instructive for 
children. With the book we tell how children can 


get one of the famous Berry Wagons 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 
Established 1858 
Largest Varnish Makers in the World. 
Address all Correspondence to DETROIT 
Factories ; Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont 
Branches : New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Dealers: Everywhere. 


It | 


AIRSHIP STORIES for BOYS 


Six thrilling up-to-date titles for wide-a-wake boys. 

1 cents per volume postpaid. Send for 
Volume 1 to-day. Free catalogue — Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon, Ellis, Mrs. Meade, Alcott, and a large 
list of Boys’ and Girls’ Books, sent anywhere 


HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD 


Dustless 
Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid) 
Makes possible 


a dustless home. 
Write for our Dust 
Book “A.”" It's free. 
It will show you how 
to make dusting a 
pleasure, how to dry 
clean a silk skirt in 
five minutes, how to 
clean windows in a 
twinkling, to polish 
pianos and highly fin- 
ished furniture, to make cut glass look like dia- 
monds, to make an old derby look like new. 


Money back if not satisfactory 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD 


DUSTLESS-DUSTER 








** No Oil to Soil’’ 




















void 
cids 
& Caustic 


on your 


ooking 








| 





There is just ONE pure 
and hygienic cleanser 


that is SAFE to use— 


Id 


tic 
ean 


Full Directions and 
many uses on the 
Large Sifter-Can 

10c 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single woonty issue 0 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when. sent_by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PTOMAINS IN FOOD. 


OW and then there is a 

shocking story of the death 
by poison of a number of en- 
tirely innocent persons who 
have eaten some article of food 
which, through carelessness or 
ignorance, has become unfit for 
use. 

When this accident takes the 
form of the wholesale poisoning 
of a great number of little 
children through eating ice-cream at a school 
picnic, or from a vender’s cart, the object-lesson 
takes on tragic proportions; but these cases are 
rare, and happily growing more rare, because of 
the supervision of local health departments. 
There are, however, many cases of poisoning by 
food in the home, not necessarily fatal cases, 
but nevertheless giving rise to much suffering 
that could easily have been avoided with a little 
knowledge and a little carefulness. 

People should be instructed that if, on opening 
a can or glass of any preserved food, the color or 
taste is at all questionable, the food should be 
consigned, without a minute’s loss of time, to the 
garbage can. 

Ptomains are the products of decomposition in 
food, and are brought about by means of bacteria. 
Some of these bacteria are quite harmless, while 
others are of all degrees of venom, some of them 
capable of producing only a slight attack of indi- 
gestion or “summer complaint,” others meaning 
painful and speedy death. 

When bacteria are found in canned, bottled or 
*‘put-up” foods of any description, it is certain that 
they obtained their entrance in one of two ways: 
they were either already in it when the can was 
sealed, or they got in through some leakage of 
air, because where air cannot go bacteria cannot 
g0. 

If they were there when the sealing was done, 
it may mean that the food was not thoroughly 
sterilized or was not fit for canning, or that the 
bottles were not properly cleaned, or that the 
rubber bands were in bad condition. 

Specked fruit, or windfalls, or overripe fruit 
should never be used for preserving. The rubber 
bands should always be new, and all receptacles 
sterilized by being brought to a boil from cold 
water, which is much better than having them 
placed directly in boiling water. Unless all these 
details are scrupulously attended to, and the 
article treated with a sufficient amount of heat to 
destroy any germs already ‘present, it is really 
much safer to buy preserved food from some large, 
well-known canning establishment, where perfect 
machinery is used, and where there are always 
chemical inspectors to see that the laws are com- 
plied with. 





* ¢ 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


pi just love to stay,” said little Miss Bartlett, 
“but I guess I oughtn’t to.” 

“Oh, come now, John and the children won’t 
miss you!” said her hostess, facetiously, for Miss 
Bartlett is the little spinster who lives by herself 
on the second floor at the Jordans’. 

“You see,” explained Miss Bartlett, conscien- 
tiously, ‘I have the key to the back door, and 
Mrs. Jordan don’t know but Mr. Jordan has lost 
the front door key. Maybe he’s only left it at his 
mother’s, and that’s where they’ve driven to-day, 
so they will find out. But if he hasn’t left it there, 
but has lost it, how ever will they get in? 

“I told Mrs. Jordan I’d try to get back before 
dark, so’s to let them in, if the key’s lost—it’s get- 
ting darkish already. I don’t know how they’d 
get in!” 

‘Well, of course,” said her hostess, “but I guess 
they’d make out some way.” 

Finally, howevei, Miss Bartlett’s sympathetic 
mental vision of the pitiful state of the Jordan 
family, shivering outside their own portals, sent 
her hurrying homeward. She found the house 
lighted up. 

“No, we didn’t find the front door key,” Mrs. 
Jordan replied to her question. 

“© dear, and I wasn’t here to let you in!” 

“And we had a job getting in!” went on Mrs. 
Jordan, briskly. “Every window down-stairs was 
locked,—I’d seen to them myself,—and the storm- 
windows, too. Father, he had to go way down to 
Rawsons’ and borrow their ladder and —” 

“© dear, and I’d promised—almost!”’ lamented 
the conscience-stricken little spinster. 

“The two Rawson boys had to carry it, on 
account of father’s back. They set it up to the 








storeroom window—I thought mebby it wasn’t 


| fastened, but it was, and they had an awful time 


to get it open. Benny Rawson hurt his thumb, 
and like as not it’ll be a felon.” 

“Now don’t you git all worked up over it, Miss 
Bartlett,” put in “father,” rather sheepishly. 

‘‘When they’d finally got it open,”—Mrs. Jordan | 
was bent on the orderly unfoldment of the plot,— | 
‘why, Benny crawled in and thought he’d come 
right down to the front door first off and slip the 
lock, so’s we could all come in. After he’d fell 
over most every chair and table in the house and 
had got to the front door—well, what d’ you 
think ?” 

“T don’t think,” said Miss Bartlett, hopelessly. 

“Why, father’d forgot to lock the front door at 
all, and we might all have walked right in, first 
off!”” 

“Now I almost wish,” said the little spinster, 
thoughtfully, “I could have made it seem right to 
stay to tea at the minister’s.” 


* *¢ 


A SCANT ALLOWANCE. 


HEN Fairmount Inn was opened, among its 

first patrons was Captain Stringer of Marsh- 
by. He had long been a friend of Captain Larra- 
bee, the father of the young proprietor of the new | 
inn, and he wished to “see for himself what kind 
of a tavern Eddy would keep.” 

He was taken to one of the te gy rooms, 
where the proprietor’s wife awaited his opinion. | 
He looked silently at all the modern innovations, 
but when he was at last asked to admire the pretty | 
bathroom adjoining his bedroom, he spoke his | 





word. 

“Is that little square cake 0’ soap all that goes | 
with this fit-out?” he inquired, indicating the cake 
in its nickel holder. 

“Why, yes,” said the young woman. “One cake 
for each room, new for each guest, of course.” 

said the captain, confi- 
dentially. dy have got used to city 
ways, where it’s all style, and save in what don’t 
show ; but let me tell you one thing, you’re liable 
to have a good many folks from Marshby and ail 
around, that knew the cap’n, and wish his young 
folks well. Now you furnish up a few rooms with 
some good liberal bars 0’ soap, such as we’re 


used to. 
“It'll cost ye a little more, but ’twill come to 
more’n it costs in advertising. You wouldn’t want 
— father’s old friends to tell that they had to 
ire three rooms at Fairmount Inn to get them a 
good face-and-hands wash, now would ye?” 


TEXAS YANKEES. 


‘“*\7ANKEE” is an elusive word. Southerners 

apply it freely to everybody north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Westerners and Middle States 
narrow it to New Englanders, and within New 
England itself there are a good many people who 
would, by their neighbors, be denied any right to 
claim the title. However, it has never before the 


case instanced in Everybody’s been applied to any- | 
body in Texas. | 


The bigness of Texas is evident from a cursory | 
examination of the map. But its effect upon the 
—_ of that state is not generally known. It 
8 several hundred miles from Brownsville, at the 
bottom of the map, to Dallas, which is still some 
distance from the top of the map. Hence the 
following conversation in Brownsville recently 
between two of the old-time residents: _ 

“Where you been lately, Bob? I ain’t seen 
much of you.” 

“Been on a trip north.” 

“Where'd Bon go?” 

“Went to Dallas.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Naw; I never did like those Yankees, anyway.” 


* © 


PART OF THE GAME. 


HE best kind of wit is not the broad joke or 

quip, but the remark which summarizes the 
truth of a situation in a striking and, if possible, 
humorous fashion. President Lowell of Harvard 
is credited with a reply which meets these condi- 
tions. It was at a dinner in England where John 
Burns, the labor leader, was present. 


-Mr. Burns was talking about some bygone 
custom of government. 

“That is as obsolete,” he said, ‘‘as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Am I not right, Mr. 
Lowell?” 

“Il am reminded,” returned the other, “of a 
remark which I overheard at a tennis tournament. 
Two old ladies were watching the game. One of 
them said, ‘How much easier it would be for the 
pavers if that net were not in the way!’ The 

onstitution is our net.” 


A FEW EXCEPTIONS. 


HERE was no love lost between Rufus and his 

teacher. Rufus thought the teacher was a 
severe and occasionally unjust person, who had 
never known what it was to be young and full of 
fun, while the teacher considered the little darky 
both stupid and mischievous. 


“You are not attending to what I say, Rufus,” 
said the teacher one day in the midst of an address 
to her class. 

“Yes, teacher, truly I is,” said Rufus, with the 
reversion to the speech he had learned at home 
which often accompanied great earnestness. 

“You should never say ‘I is’!’”? commanded the 
teacher. ‘I have told you that a hundred times. 
You know the correct form. There are no excep- 
tions to its use. Give me two examples at once.” 

“Yas’m,” said Rufus, meekly. ‘I am one of de 
letters of de alphabet. I am a pronoun.” 


* 


LETTER - PERFECT. 


HE class of performer who serves as a super- 

numerary, or ‘‘super,” in a great dramatic 
representation is not likely to be overeducated. 
So long, however, as he knows when and how 
to “come on” he may serve his purpose. Thus 
Titbits : 


Prpepter to leader of supers at dress rehearsal 
of stirring Roman drama, ‘Right Against Might” 
—Now, are you all right with the cue? 

I am_so, sir. When the man in the 
sheet [toga] hollers ‘“‘Katy Field” we get ready, 
and when he sings out “Rum and crackers —” 

Prompter, frantically—‘Caitiff, yield”—“Rome 
and Gracchus,” stupid ‘ 
so, sir; when he says that we are to 





Leader—Jes 
go for the chap in the brass weskit. 


FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest of 
Emollients, 
Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Cuticura Soap is believed to be not only the 
most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap 
ever compounded, but it isalso the purest and sweetest 
for toilet, bath and nursery. For facial eruptions, skin 
irritations, scalp affections, falling hair, baby rashes 
and chafings, red, rough hands, and sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 


ment, is priceless. [Ade. | 
















WuRUIZER 


sek ST, 1 Oc POSTPAID 


Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “Howard” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 25c., 
coin or stamps. State kind of instrument. 
FREE ®4%9 inst 
and all musica 

We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments 


The Ru Warlitzer Co. 








dolph 
122 E. 4thStCincinnati 359 Wabash Ave Chicago 
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in its action 
Cleanses, whitens 
and heals in one 
action. Takes care fF) 
of the whole mouth, 
neutralizing the 

j acids that destroy 
the teeth and cause 
discoloration. An 
antiseptic foam unlike 
other dentifrices. 

A cake in a metal box, 
cannot break or spill. Any 
druggist, 25 cents—or sent 
on receipt of price. 











Quality Made the Name Famous 


NLY the very best of labor 
and material go into the 
B. & B. Skates. Forty-five 
years of experience behind every 
pair. Prime favorites with all 
experienced skaters. 
Used and indorsed by many 
champions. 


Barney & Berry 
Skates 


are for sale in every city 
by the leading dealers. 
Ask to see them. They 
cost no more than other 
kinds. 


You would like a copy of 
our new catalogue. 
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BARNEY & BERRY 


Makers of 
Ice and Roller Skates 











ITPAYS 


Hundreds of boys everywhere 
are —s splendid positions 
through knowing how—by being 
able to ‘‘make good” on a big job. 


These boys were trained for 
success by the International Cor- 
respondence Schools—at home, and 
in spare time. All they had to do 
was first to cut out the yo 
from an advertisement just like 
— mark it opposite the well- 
paid position they liked best, and 
mail the coupon to the I. C.S. 
who then told them of the very 
I. C. S. way by which they could 
succeed in life, and leave the 
——— dusting and errand 
running to the other fellows. 


The same opportunity is open 
to you. See your parents about it. 
They want you to WIN! Mark the 
coupon—amail it. Do it NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how | can qualifyfor the position, t: 
or profession before which I have marked X. 


Automobile Running 
it 





Service 
French 
rman 
Italian 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. LightingSupt. 
Electric Wireman 






































A FLOOD OF LIGHT 


FROM KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 
Burning common kerosene the ALAD y 
LAMP generates gas that gives a light more bril- 


liant than city gas, 
AGE odorless, clean. le. 
AGENTS MAK MONEY 
Is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed 
in every home. Every lamp guaranteed. Sells 
itself Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps. 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta lam 
free or apply for A y Proposition. TH 
MANTLE LAMP Co. of America,Desk 63 
a . Montreal, Canada. 














$18 00 Springfield Breech-Loading Cadet Rifles 


of 45/70 Caliber 








Cadet Rifles $3 50) 


Manufactured at the United States Armory, Springfield, Mass., and bearing the government stamp, these 
Rifles are absolutely genuine and in a first-class second-hand condition, almost like new, and perfectly 







Safe and 
Reliable. 


These are the same Rifles as used at the U. S. Military Academy and 
; F throughout the army up to the recent change, and are fitted with adjustable 
sights forall distances. Measure but 48 inches over all, and weigh about 8 Ibs., and will shoot 
the following cartridges: 45/70/330 hollow ball—45/70/350 light bullet—45/70/405 medium 


bullet, and 45/70/500 heavy bullet, making them suitable for all sporting and hunting purposes. Cost 


the government over $18.00 each, our price $3.50. 
stock is gone. 


There will be no more sold as low after our present 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Boston, Mass. 





Yay, 


sell. 





from the commission men there. 
1887 with twenty hens. 
figured out $853.69—and this is a 
— hens have bought him a beautiful home, purchased 
a horse and carriage, are sending three boys to school and 
college, besides giving something for a rainy day. 
others do equally as well? 
Dunlap, “if they will wear out the soles of their shoes 
faster than they do the chair seat.’ 
Dunlap’s success and his methods is told in the book, 
** $2.00 a Day from Poultry and Eggs!” and it is only 
> one out of a score of things to set the blood tingling and 
yr —\ —Kes make one resolve to get next to the $600,000,000 spent 

in the United States each year for poultry and 


$2.00 a Day from Poultry and Eggs 


$11,347.13 on the Side. 


Mr. F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., in the past 
twenty-two years has cleared $11,347.13 from hens. 
is a remarkable record, when it is known that Mr. Dunlap 
is employed ten hours a day in a store, and all the time he 

to put in with his hens is what he can 

noon and night. This $11,347.13 was all 
Nor does Mr. Dunlap get w~ prices for what he has to 
He ships to Boston, and takes current quotations 


This 


et morning, 
le on the side. 


Mr. Dunlap began in 
Last —_ his poultry profits 
lon theside. Mr. Dun- 


Can 
“Sure thing,” says Mr. 


The story of Mr. 


eggs. 


Is the name of a new book by the author of ** 200 Eggs a year Per Hen,” the most popular poultry book ever printed. ‘$2.00 a Day from 
Poultry and Eggs” deals with the business side of poultry keeping as the other dealt with egg production. It tells how to make poultry 


keeping pay. 


It describes the methods by which O. P. Barton of Seabrook, N. H., cleared $734.39 from 90 


ullets in 1907; tells how 


F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., makes $1000 a year from eggs, devoting not over two hours a day to his hens ; how a motorman, at 


$16.28 a week, built up a business at $10,000 a year ; how the author earned $928.73 the first year he went on his farm. 
k tells how to make a start, what breeds pay, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to make a living from the first, 


The 


Not a detail left out. 


describes the most wonderful brooding system in the world, tells how to build the most economical poultry houses, how to feed for best 
results, describes a feed that can be made for 15 cents a bushel and is without a peer for producing eggs, how to make money with pigeons, 
how to buy and sell to advantage, how to pick out the laying hens, how to put down egys so that they will keep a year, etc 


Invaluable to every man w 


independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. Ninety-six pages; illustrated. Price 50 


0 wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable to the man who is looking forward ‘to the free, 


its, or with the American Poultry Advocate 


one year 75 cents, two years’ subscription and book for $1.00, or given as a premium for two yearly subscriptions at 50 centseach. Our 
ple : 


paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 92 pages, 50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cts. 


. Catalogue of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 10 HODGKINS BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



































































































































CEMENT 
YEAR 1911 


CONTRIBUT RS FOR 1911 


{1 HE GRAND ROLL of The Youth’s Com- 
panion’s contributors for its eighty-fifth 
volume is as long and as remarkable as 
in any previous year of its history. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the number of public 
men, educators, inventors and men of 

science whose message to the Companion public is 
rich in educational value. They are supplemented 
by the most entertaining writers of the day, with 
articles full of refreshment. The reader who wishes 
to look upon the shadows in American life will find 
them fully set forth in many publications. In the 
columns of The Companion sunlight will prevail. 


FAMOUS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 


The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador 

Hon. Francis G. Newlands, U. S. Senator 

Sir H. H. Johnston, African Explorer Hudson Maxim, Inventor 
The Duke of Argyll Sir William Ramsay, Chemist 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence Hon. John Barrett, Diplomat 
Hon. Maurice F. Egan, Minister to Denmark 

Rear-Admiral Melville, U.S. N. A. Santos-Dumont, Aviator 

Walter Camp, the famous Football Coach 


EDUCATORS AND MEN OF SCIENCE 


President A. T. Hadley President C. F. Thwing 
Doctor E. E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Education 
President A. W. Harris President R. C. Maclaurin 
President J. H. Finley Professor Hugo Munsterberg Professor Percival Lowell 
Professor A. B. Hart Professor C. F. Hodge Professor L. H. Bailey 
David Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer 
Doctor C. W. Saleeby E. B. Moore, United States Commissioner of Patents 


JOURNALISTS AND AUTHORS 


Colonel Henry Watterson J. O. Fagan Robert Grant Jacob A. Riis 
George Cary Eggleston William H. Rideing Eden Phillpotts Egerton Castle 
General Charles King Mrs. Burton Harrison Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


STORY-TELLERS 


Grace S. Richmond Ralph D. Paine J. W. Schultz Fisher Ames, Jr. 
Arthur E. McFarlane Mary Wells Rosa Kellen Hallett Ira Rich Kent 




















Mabel Nelson Thurston Albert W. Tolman Grace Margaret Gallaher 


Gardner Hunting Arthur Stanwood Pier E.W.Frentz C. A. Stephens 
Seumas MacManus Frank L. Pollock F. W. Calkins Katharine H. Brown 
Winifred Kirkland Fanny Kemble Johnson H. I. Cleveland 
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ARTICLES THAT INFORM AND ENTERTAIN 
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Portrait by H. W. Colby 





ANOREW JACKSON 


TWENTY PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry WaTTERSON 


MY AIR-SHIPS AND AEROPLANES By A. Santos-Dumont 


The pioneering of Mons. Santos-Dumont is an invaluable part 
of the history of aeronautics. His tale of it is fascinating. 


THE SUPERCARGO By Albert Bushnell Hart 


A stimulating phase of life in the early days of American 
trade abroad is described in this article by Professor Hart. 


THE BOY ON DARTMOOR By Eden Phillpotts 


American boys will find much to interest them in the Eng- 
lish novelist’s picture of some other boys. 


THE CROWN AND OTHER JEWELS By the Duke of Argyll 


The great precious stones have been found useful chiefly as 
part of the gorgeous ceremonial regalia of some monarch. 


GOOD-FELLOWSHIP IN AFRICA By Sir H. H. Johnston 


The famous African traveller gives an inspiring account of 
human kindliness in the rough life of the wilderness. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF FISHING By Robert Grant 


Every man or boy who ever wet a hook will enjoy the nov- 
elist’s entertaining account of his fishing industry. 


) ape Mr. Watterson’s recollections of twenty Presidents 
to Mons. Santos-Dumont’s thrilling account of his voyages 
in the air, these articles cover a world-wide range of interest. 


TWENTY PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


That one man should have personal recollection of twenty Presidents is extraor- 
dinary ; that the man should be a journalist with a brilliant pen is fortunate. 


THE DURATION OF THE EARTH 


A subject in which we are all greatly interested. 
scientific theories take the place of the haphazard guess. 


THE STORY OF THE WESTERN STEAMBOAT 


It is a story full of romance and excitement as well as of scientific interest. 


THE RAILWAY TERMINAL 


The author of ‘‘ The Railroad Signalman ”’ tells about the busy little world at the 
end of the line, only a small part of which is seen by the traveller. 


THE NEW MONSTER BATTLE-SHIPS 


, Rear-Admiral Melville, long famous as a naval engineer, writes a clear, informing 
& ) article on the latest idea in war-ship building. 


. A LECTURER’S ADVENTURES 


These incidents of many places did not always seem funny to the lecturer at the 
time; nevertheless his account of them is a delightfully humorous one. 


By Henry Watterson 


By Percival Lowell 


With the astronomer, well-founded 
By George Cary Eggleston 


By J. 0. Fagan 


By George W. Melville 
It is of interest to every American. 


By Jacob A. Riis 


THE WAYS OF DANISH YOUTH By Maurice F. Egan 


The ‘‘ways,’’ as our minister to Denmark sets them down, are 
worth reading about by both American youth and their parents. 


WHAT A COLLEGE PRESIDENT DOES By Abram W. Harris 


The president of Northwestern University writes delightfully 
of the complex problem that college government presents. 


THE OCEAN WAVES By William H. Rideing 


Do waves ever run to mountain height? Their measurement 
is described, with thrilling instances of their terrific force. 


TEN YEARS OF MENDELISM By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 


An interesting account of the origin and development of an 
interesting theory of heredity. 


GIRLS, OLD. AND NEW By Mrs. Burton Harrison 


The ‘‘ new girls ’’— those of our own time — will particularly 
like this entertaining article on them and their predecessors. 


FASTER THAN THE FASTEST PONY By Gen. Chas. King 


Two days before the news reached the whites by wire, Cus- 
ter’s defeat was known to the Indians at Fort Snelling. 
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ARTICLES THAT LEND A HAND 


— articles seem like intimate talks with big, strong, wise friends who are 
interested in us, who know more about some things than we do, and are giving 
us the kindly help of their experience and knowledge. 


THE SECRET OF INFLUENCE By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce 


There are four elements, says the British ambassador, that give 
a man direct personal influence. Here he tells what they are. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION By Richard C. Maclaurin 


What does technical education truly mean? The president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology gives a real 


answer to that question. 
IN PRAISE OF WALKING By J. H. Finley 


The man on foot has certain advantages which the president of 
the College of the City of New York very delightfully points out. 


COACHING IN FOOTBALL By Walter Camp 


Mr. Camp’s article is full of very sound common sense about 
the sport which is under so much discussion. 


IN PRAISE OF FENCING By Egerton Castle 


Even those who have never held a foil or sword will enjoy 
this article by the well-known English novelist. 


SCIENCE IN THE KITCHEN By Hudson Maxim 
Applying science to domestic tasks may be revolutionary in its results, as the eS eee 

eminent inventor shows. 

THE REAL PIONEERS By David Fairchild 


The pioneers of agriculture, about whom the chief explorer writes, are men to 


inspire. And the value of their work is beyond calculation. 


TAMING A BIRD 


Professor Hodge, who is a biologist of Clark University, tells, among other inter- 


esting things, how he tamed a wild partridge in a single day. 


THE SIZE OF AN ACRE 


The size of an acre depends on the man who owns it. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The director of the Bureau of American Republics tells about ‘“‘the other” 
republics some things that are, but ought not to be, astonishing. 


By Charles F. Thwing 


The causes are wisely discussed by the president of Western Reserve University. 


By Arthur T. Hadley 


The president of Yale University contributes an important article on the three 


WHY SOME COLLEGE GRADUATES FAIL 
THE COLLEGE IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


different phases of his subject. 


THE THRUSTING POWER OF HABIT 


The Bishop of Massachusetts 
scious effect of right habit. 
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; The head of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture tells an encouraging reason for this statement. 


By the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence 


gives some powerful illustrations of the uncon- 





SIGNS OF GREATNESS By Sir William Ramsay 


If, out of a thousand children, especial training could be 
given to but fifty, how should you choose the fifty? 


CHOOSING A COLLEGE By E. E. Brown 


The National Commissioner of Education furnishes a basis 
for deciding this important question satisfactorily. 


WHAT INVENTORS ARE DOING By E. B. Moore 


The Commissioner of Patents tells what his office shows to 
be the principal fields of inventive activity. 


FIRST STEPS IN PSYCHOLOGY By Hugo Munsterberg 


Things worth knowing about our mental life are told by the 
head of the Harvard department of psychology. 


DRY-FARMING By Francis G. Newlands 


The truth about dry-farming is worth knowing. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada makes it interesting as well as valuable. 


By C. F. Hodge 
By L. H. Bailey 


By John Barrett 














THE BOY ON DARTMOOR, sy Even PHiLLpoTTs 








































































































































































craftsmanship. 
meant to ‘‘wear, 


STRAWBERRY ACRES 


demands. 


ties of daily life. 


THE LITTLE FORTUNE 
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T has been said by a friendly writer about The Companion that ‘‘it 

intends to furnish the various rooms in the house of a man’s soul”’ 
—the rooms of imagination, of hope, of reason and of knowledge. 
When it is necessary year by year to look about for new furniture to 
replace the old, it is felt that no pieces are more essential to comfort 
and pleasure than the serial stories. 
standards of line and structure handed down from the days of devoted 
Although wrought by modern processes, they are 
’* and to wear best in the flood of sunlight which will 
pour through Companion windows in rgII. 


Binding 1910 and 1911 together, a new serial, FIVE MILES OUT, by 
GRACE S. RICHMOND, will introduce the work of one who needs 
no introduction to our audience. 


These are chosen according to 


After it may be expected: 


By Grace S. Richmond 


There are sure to be demands for ‘‘ more about the Lane family ’’ from readers of ‘‘ Five Miles 
Out,” which will be running when the year opens. 
There is no writer whose drawing of American family life makes a stronger appeal to 
our readers, and in this story, which has the double charm of a serial and a sequel, Mrs. Richmond 
has made one of her most characteristic pictures of young people and their elders united by the 


‘Strawberry Acres’’ will answer these 


By Gardner Hunting 


A girl and her brother, perplexed and tempted in their first experiences of business life in 


Chicago, are the principal characters of this thoroughly contemporaneous story. 
‘* get-rich-quick ” seizes upon a victim well worth saving from its grasp, and the sister’s instinct 
of truth and devotion is the chief availing power when the crisis comes. 


STRAWBERRY ACRES 
By Grace S. Richmond 


The mania of 


A story of business 


which is sure to interest readers of both sexes as vividly as this one is no common acquisition. 


THE LUCK OF THE “SEA-GULL” By John Bradford 


Although the victims of fraud, piracy, hurricane and mutiny, 
the ship‘s brave crew—pessimistic captain, giant diver, loyal 
mate and courageous negro cook—decided that the luck of the 
Sea-Gull had not been bad, after all. And the reader will 
rejoice with them at their success, after he has watched for 
ten weeks their exciting struggles 
in, on and under the sea, from the 


dilustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


MORE TALES OF THE OLD FARM By C. A. Stephens 


In several previous years readers of The Companion have 
enjoyed a delightful acquaintance with the ‘‘ Old Squire”’ and 
his family of young people at the Maine farm. A new series 
of ‘‘ Tales of the Old Home Farm’”’ will be published during 
1911. Whether one is rejoicing over the resourcefulness that 
ended the ‘‘ Two Days in Disgrace,” 
laughing over the antics of the pet 





Isthmus of Panama to Rio de Janeiro 
and back north again. In every 
word of the narrative there is the 
salty breath of the sea, the rush of 
the hurricane, the terror of sub- 
marine depths. It is a story full 
of courage, daring, and exciting 
deeds. 


AN INDIAN WINTER 
By J. W. Schultz 


When a white boy and a young 
Indian were captured by hostile 
braves, despoiled of all their pos- 
sessions, and turned adrift in the 
Rockies at the beginning of winter, 
they were destined to hard ex 
ence. Their resourcefulness kept 
them alive, and much more. The 
writer who tells their story tells it 
with authority, for he is a white 
member of an Indian tribe, and has 
lived through many of the circum- 
stances which he describes so well. 
This new story from his pen is both 
authentic and thrilling. 








moose, ‘‘Sprangle-Legs,’’ envying the 
hungry wood-cutters ‘‘ Aunt Olive’s 
‘White Monkey-on-Toast,’”’’ or fol- 
lowing the attempts to capture 
‘*Little Queen,’’ the Jersey heifer 
that ran wild, these stories will be 
found equally full of charm and 
interest. 


GREAT BEAR ISLAND 
By Arthur E. McFarlane 


This excellent serial for boys is by 
the author of ‘‘Redney McGaw,”’ 
the circus story which The Compan- 
ion printed in 1909. Many readers 
will recall his earlier story, ‘“‘ The 
Basswood Bees,’’ and the mysterious 
‘‘Ninny Noggins’’ whom the boys 
who went into the northern woods 
after honey had reluctantly to leave 
behind them. ‘‘ Great Bear Island ”’ 
is the story of their return for 
‘‘Ninny’s’”’? rescue. Their adven- 
tures in this quest are romantic and 
entertaining, and will be followed 
by a delighted multitude of readers. 
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‘i boys need no other assurance than the recol- 
lection of past years that The Companion has 
made generous provision of stories that they will 
like — stories of danger well met, of games well 
played, of out-of-the-way corners of the earth, and 
of bravery and patriotism at home. 


Oo} 
THE CAPTAIN WHO DID NOT PLAY By Ira Rich Kent | 
Oo 
| 


Water Camp 


Mi 


! 
{ 
| 








The story of Dunham’s leadership is a fresh and convincing tale of 
college athletics packed full of real baseball, and some other things that 
were part of the game. 




















THE CAMPHOR STOVE, and other Tales of Agricultural Explorers By Charles Adams 


These are farm adventures, but in the farms of foreign and little-known 
lands. 





The ‘‘ explorers” lead a life that has very little dulness in it. 


THE DINOSAUR’S EGGS, and other Tales of Forest Rangers By Various Hands 
They were very extraordinary eggs, indeed, and the yolk was the strangest 
part of them! The other stories of forest adventure are no less interesting. 


oO 
THE CHAMPION’S “‘ HALF” By Ira Rich Kent | 
| 


Bannard’s long record proved that he had speed, intelligence and cour- 
age; but it was only his last race that made him a real “‘champion.”’ 


THE NATURALIZATION OF BENEDICT ARNOLD By Ralph J. Roeder THE ILLUMINATED BURGLAR-ALARM By Hollis Godfrey | 
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Mase. Nevtson THURSTON 


COPY'T, PURDY, BOSTON 





AN INDIAN WINTER, sy J. W. ScHuttz 





a 

she How the history of an old-time treason was curiously en- Phil Jones found himself in a predicament. His way out of 
” tangled with the life of two very modern Americans is the it was ingenious, even if it did startle the city. 
theme of this thrilling story of patriotism. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH AN OCTOPUS By Paul E. Triem 


An ugly sort of game for a deep-sea diver to play; but he 
went fishing finally in a very ingenious way, and with start- 


ling results. 
cal 
e 

















BRAINERD, THE PLODDER By H. W. Craig 


Brainerd was a plodder, with more strength than speed. 
When he got his chance, though, in a race for which he had 
never trained, he did his best. 
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Illustrated by W. F. Stecher 











THE GIVING OF TONY, sy Maser NeLtson THURSTON 


THE BOX 


It was a treasurer’s box, and the funds it contained belonged to a col- 
Their relation to the character of the girl who had them 
in charge is the theme of one of Miss Gallaher’s most attractive stories. 


lege society. 








STORIES ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 




















i our girl readers, few, we have reason to believe, confine them- 


selves to stories for and about girls. 


Yet we remember their in- 


terests in forming every issue of The Companion, and name below a 
few stories as a pledge of many that will make a specific feminine appeal. 


THE GIVING OF TONY By Mabel Nelson Thurston 

Tony did not stop to tell herself that ‘‘ the gift 
without the giver is bare,’’ but having only her- 
self to give at Christmas time, she made the gift 
whole-heartedly, and gave deep pleasure with it. 


THE ‘‘SOFT SNAP” By Margaret Busbee Shipp 

A charming flavor of the South pervades this 
story of life in a girls’ school. It has, besides, a 
sympathetic spirit with which local boundaries 
have nothing to do. 


PETTICOAT-LAW AND PUMPKINS By Grace M. Sissons 


The fun of this story overflows into its title; 
indeed, the reader of the story may be forgiven 
if he asks whether its heroine, a lawyer, was not 
herself ‘‘some pumpkins.”’ 


By Grace Margaret Gallaher 


of adventure. 


BETTY AND THE WHITE WATER 
She learned to paddle as a girl in Canada, and all her skill and strength 
were tested to good purpose in a flood on the Potomac. 


PASSING ON THE OTHER SIDE By Alice Louise Lee 


The heroine of this story was a true Samaritan 
in her dealings with a deaf old woman. Our 
readers will be glad to associate the author with 
the ‘‘ Ma Staples ”’ series of stories. 


THE REICHARDS’ BOARDER By Elsie Singmaster 

The author has won an enviable reputation for 
her sympathetic drawing of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man life. The human appeal of this story gives 
it a high place among her writings. 


PALM SUNDAY By Mildred Stapley 
A graphic picture of life in Russia, involving 
an American girl and the family of a Moscow 
radical. A story quite out of the beaten track, 
and clearly true to the conditions it describes. 


By C. H. Claudy 


A stirring tale 





STORIES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


/_ least one story in every number of The Companion is designed to interest the entire 
family. Here are a few of the more striking tales for 1911 in which the human quality 
is vital enough to convey an appeal beyond any one set of readers. 


THE GUESTS OF HONOR 


Radical changes in the plans for dinner were wrought by a violent 
The significance of them appears in an unusually strong Christ- 


storm. 
mas story full of human interest. 


MRS. MAGUIRE’S HOLIDAY 


A refreshing illustration of the lovable heart-and-hand generosity of 
the Irish nature related with unusual spontaneity, charm and humor. 


RANSOM’S PAPERS 


The life of a wounded soldier was in danger of being sacrificed. 
story of how it was saved is appealingly human and tender. 


FOR THE HONOR OF THE BACAS 


When the Yaquis attacked the ranch, Dofia Eloisa and little Tito hid 
The description of their experience is a record of splendid 


in a well. 
fortitude. 


THE ORDEAL 


This dramatic story of a temptation bravely resisted is told with un- 
common sympathy and fidelity to homely human nature. 


A RIFT IN THE WAR-CLOUD 


The Companion has always welcomed stories of the Civil War setting 
forth the better qualities of combatants on either side. 


best of such stories. 


By Charles M. Sheldon HIS MAIDEN SPEECH 


rable and dramatic. 
By Seumas MacManus THE DREAM-HOUSE 


fruit. 


By Mary Wells 
MAPLE-SUGAR CAKES 


This 


By Margaret Sul-Zearing the best. 


MISS LUCY’S FAMILY 


By Mary Wells 


Dan Atwood’s recognition of the possibilities that he assumed as a 
voter made the occasion of his first appearance in town meeting memo- 


By T. D. Pendleton 


A young bride wrote of her plans to her parents with a tone of cheer- 
fulness intended to conceal a heavy heart. 


Her letters bore unexpected 


By Rosa Kellen Hallett 


The Torbolton Home will be the scene of several new stories of the 
delightful old ladies, Serena Dodd and Samantha Wells. 


This is one of 


By Anne McQueen 


Miss Lucy was an old Southern lady, and this story of her annual pil- 


By W. F. Skerrye 
CONIFER BROWN 


By Frederick Hall 


This is one of the 
rare emotional force. 


grimage illustrates many delightful qualities of the Southern people. 


By Frederick Hall 


How a consumptive turned his exile in the mountains to good account. 
A tale of high courage and far-reaching suggestion. 


THE TRAIL OF THE LAST HOPE 


A woman’s rescue of a mother and child lost in the desert. 


By Honore Willsie 
A story of 





DEPARTMENTS—NEW AND OLD 


THE MONTHLY BOYS’ PAGE will give 
the active, ambitious, inquiring boy just the sort 
of information he is looking for about the things 
he wants to make; and it will tell him a lot of 
interesting things that are entirely new. Men 
who know write the clear, terse paragraphs full 
of fact and suggestion. 


THE MONTHLY GIRLS’ PAGE is like a 
twelve-times-a-vear Christmas-box. Unpacking 
it brings to light all manner of bright and novel 
ideas — new plans for the dress allowance, new 
needlework, brilliant little papers by brilliant 
women, new outdoor games and interests, indoor 
pastimes, jolly, sensible, interesting ideas of a 
hundred kinds. 


THE MONTHLY FAMILY PAGE is a 
storehouse of big and little wisdom from com- 
petent heads and ready-assorted for the most 
convenient use, —to feed a horse, to make a rug, 
to make the garden grow, games for the fireside, 
odd ideas from far countries, bits of scientific 
knowledge on every-day subjects, — to say noth- 
ing of the receipts, gathered the world over and 
carefully tested. 


EDITORIAL PAGE: A wide range of sub- 
jects is covered every week in the editorial page 
of The Companion. Whether the topic is one of 
timely and immediate interest or, so to speak, of 
perennial interest, partizanship does not enter 
into the discussion. Asa guide to opinion and 
an influence in promoting high ideals and good 
citizenship, the editorial page of The Companion 
has long been a potent force. 


CURRENT EVENTS: Each week the most 
important happenings in the world are chronicled 
in a manner which gives the reader a due sense 
of their significance. The weekly Current Events 
columns of The Companion form an invaluable 
file for ready reference whenever a reader wishes 
to refresh his memory of a date or an incident. 


MISCELLANY: The anecdotes and items of 
curious information and interest which have long 
been one of the most popular features of The 
Companion are drawn from a variety of sources; 
some are contributed, some are taken from pub- 
lications not easily accessible to the general 
reader. These pages of miscellany supply a fund 
of humor and entertainment for the family circle, 
and often contain a suggestion which may arouse 
a reader’s deeper interest and start him on some 
course of profitable study. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE: All the signifi- 
cant new developments and discoveries in the 
world of nature and in the domain of science are 
recorded in this department... Whatever progress 
is made in aviation, engineering, or any of the 
other arts and sciences will be duly chronicled. 
Those who follow each week this department 
and that of Current Events will find themselves 
well informed on all matters of contemporary 
interest. 


THE HEALTH ARTICLES: The little 
article at the head of the last page of The Com- 
panion is the one to which many readers turn 
first. It is written by a physician of high stand- 
ing, and it gives advice and instruction of value 
to all those who are interested in preserving 
their own health or that of their children. It 
supplements and reénforces the work of the 
family doctor, without in any way usurping his 
function. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE: Very little 
folk find the Children’s Page an unfailing source 
of entertainment, and it is of great value to the 
mother and teacher. It has pictures to please 
the eye, verses and jingles to delight the ear, and 
stories and simple puzzles to amuse the little 
child’s mind. Occasional songs with music are 
published in the hope that they may prove 
pleasant and helpful in the nursery. 





The 
Youth’s 
Companion 
Art 
Calendar 
for 1911. 


The artist, the 
poet, the printer 
have combined to 
give beauty and 
distinction as well 
as utility to The 
Companion’s new 
Calendar. 


The form is a single-fold screen with 
panels seven and three-eighths inches by 
eleven inches in size. The outer ones are 
richly ornamented in two colors and gold, 
the theme of the decoration being the oak 
—the symbol of The Companion. 


The two inside panels are printed by the 
lithographic process in twelve colors and 
gold. On the left-hand panel is the poet’s 
contribution — verses worthy to be read 
many times and remembered. They are 
beautifully illuminated. Below is the Cal- 
endar pad, with large and very legible 
figures, designed for use. 


The right-hand panel is filled with the 
artist’s share of the Calendar—an admi- 
rable reproduction of a water-color picture. 
The scene is an old-time garden in a flood 
of midsummer sunshine, against a back- 
ground of Lombardy poplars, and a glimpse 
of distant hills. 


THE CALENDAR WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1911. 














The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, and 
then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the two on your dresser, 
use them alternately, and in 
a week you will know which 
you prefer and why Men- 
nen’s is constantly growing 
in favor. 

At all dealers, or mailed on 


vecetipt of 25 cents, postpaid. 
Sample cake for 4 cents in stamps. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. , Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder ‘> 


Trade Mark Trade Mark 




















Real Food 
Clean and Fresh 


YY T)ONT think of Uneeda 

Biscuit as a mere lunch 

necessity,or as a bite between 
meals. 





Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength- giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 
buy them. Their sensible, dust 
tight, moisture proof packages pre- 
vent the unclean, tough condition 
so common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 





















Keep In Touch With 


Roosevelt 
Ry special ewith Lhe Outlook 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


offers you that magazine and The Christian Herald, both for 
one year, for the price of one. All of Theodore Roosevelt's 
articles on national issues during the coming year will appear in 
The Outlook and nowhere else. This is your chance to obtain 


Two Magazines—104 Issues—$4.50 
Regular Subscription Price—for only $3 





Christian Herald ..<.. ) 
Outlook 2. nac =) 


If you accept the above Offer of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and THE 
OUTLOOK, both for One Year each for only $3.00, by adding $1.00 to it we 
will include, all charges prepaid, the set of EIGHT VALUABLE BOOKS, de- 
scribed below. We will also include all of the coming 1910 issues of both maga- 
zines, which means that your subscription will begin at once and continue to Jan. I, 1912. 


The Christian Herald 


Is the Best Home Weekly for every member of the refined Christian Family. 
It is thoroughly alive and up-to-date in its presentation of matters of world-wide 
interest. Non-sectarian, favoring no creeds nor parties, but clean and wholesome, 
and as bright and helpful as the welcome sunshine. The Christian Herald is 
recognized as America’s most popular magazine of uplift, of family helpfulness and 
of intensive interest to every member of the family. Every Christian Home needs 
this splendid, this helpful weekly. Your family needs it. And you can secure 
The Christian Herald every week at but a trifling cost to you—only $1.50 
for 52 issues, including our beautiful 1911 Baby Calendar. If you subscribe now 
we will send all of the coming 1910 issues free, which means that your subscrip- 
tion will begin now and continue to January Ist, 1912. Write for a sample copy 
and see for yourself how much you and your family need The Christian Herald. 
We have arranged some very attractive and generous offers to interest old and new 
subscribers in The Christian Herald, and we call your attention to 


A Few Christmas Suggestions 


Offer No. 1 Hs, ee © HERALD One Year — 52 Issues $1. 50 


Offer No. rot ay HERALD One Year— 52 Issues 7 $ 1 70 
the Cro 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year— 52 Issues $2. 00 
The Outlook — 52 Issues 





ee eee 


2 One Vol. of “ The Christian Heraid Home Library” 
po erent © HERALD One Year — 52 Issues ] 
911 ar P ° P 
Offer No. 3 Book by Mire. Kingsley —“ Stephen. “A Soldier of J $1.85 
1911 Calendar 
Bree Ne. et cer BASSS yen 
ne Year— ssues 
gent Calendar ° 
wesley Le adr ar aie | $2.50 
ne Year — u 
Offer No. 6} 1911,Celendar | $3.00 
By adding one dollar to Offer No. 6, or for $4.00 in ony you may 
include THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Home Library of 8 volumes. 


This Helpful, Fascinating Library of Eight Books 
for Father, Mother and Children is 
Almost Given Away 


Here are eight handsome books that are really needed in every home. They have just been written and prepared a oT 
es remarkable offer that The Christian Herald makes to you—an offer that actually places these 8 volumes in your 
for almost nothing! Each book is 4x6 inches in size, nicely printed and bound in ~ de luxe cloth. The titles are : 
Practical Suggestions for Mother and Housewife. 
Ipful Talks With Girls. 
Entertainments {or Home, Church and School. 


Man's Manual of Facts and Figures. 
Healthful Sports for Boys 

Business Hints for Men and Women. 
Marvels of Modern Science. 


THE CONTENTS! There is a book for every member of the Family. 
If You Want Almost every me of interest has been covered 

in such a practical way that these books are really 

pony me of the Home. They are so different 


SBP Se Puner 
J 
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To Know | 


BL from an s now on the market that we know 
ndorse a Note 4 you Te fg immensely pleased with them. 
Invest your Money This great set of books is not for sale. It has 
How—To entertain company been prepared to interest old and new subscribers in 
Amuse young folks i this greatest of weeklies for Christian Homes. There 
To play all kinds of esti. is only one way to secure these valuable, these 
games necessary books that are new and up-to date in 
| How—A girl can make money every fact, in every suggestion, in every helpful word. 
A girl can educate her- Bea ° 
! self 34 Here is Our Offer: 
i) How—To prifive U.S. Land re We will send The Christian Herald from now 
To build a home until the end of 1911, and our beautiful 1911 
How—To cook all dishes Calendar, together with the 8 books, entitled “The 
To cut household ex- [par Christian Herald Home Library,”’ all ship- 
penses el ping charges prepaid—all for only $2.50. If you 
How—To speak correctly A do not desire the whole set complete we will send as 


many or as few as you want. Simp ly add 20 cents 


To write correctly 
| How—To instruct your boy . price ($1.50) of The Christian Herald. Each 


for each volume you order to the regular subscription 


22) To teach clean sports 
| —and a hundred other things 


Then Get These 
. Volumes, 08) 
Pages, and The =22n 
Christian —- $930 : ol 
One Year . 


of these striking books is complete in itself. They 
are especially desirable as Holiday Presents. 


We Can Save You Money 
on Your Magazines 


Our Special Magazine Combinations 
with the leading periodicals are the cheapest on the 
market. You can save money on your magazine sub- 
scriptions by ordering from us. Write for our Maga- 
zine Combination List and Holiday Premium Offers 


before ordering your magazines for next year. 





NOTE—If you subscribe now you will get all of the remaining 1910 issues Free. Send for our 
1911 Holiday and Combination Offers. Ask for Sample Copies of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


** Your Money Back If Not Satisfied’’ Covers Every Offer 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


915 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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JENTAL CREAM 


You have what 

your parents 
; =—y | | ilacked—a dentifrice 
SZ « a> sas delicious as it is 
aa) : efficient. 














One Inch Twice a Day 
Keeps the Teeth from Decay 


F you do not realize the importance of 
sound teeth to your general health, ask your 
teacher or your family doctor. 


: | If you ‘feel’? your teeth—if they ‘‘grumble’’ or ‘“‘jump’’ at sweet 
| di or cold things, then it’s a warning to you that you haven’t been taking 
‘- | 4 care of them. 


Young folks’ teeth really need more care than grown-ups’. Keep 
your teeth in good order until you’re twenty-five, and you will probably 
keep them for a lifetime. 


One of the best things about Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is that its use soon becomes a very 
pleasant habit. And yet with all its candy taste it 
contains not one particle of sugar. 


Cleans— Preserves— Polishes Perfectly and Antiseptically 


Colgate’s is different from other dentifrices. It not only gives a pearly 
lustre to your teeth and a perfect polish to gold-work, but it also leaves your 
mouth in the sweet, clean, non-acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Your school may be enlisted in the ‘‘Good Teeth—Good Health’’ campaign 
that is spreading throughout the country. If not, be the first recruit. Enjoy 
Ax the treat of a night-and-morning tooth-brush drill with this delicious cream. 


Wy 
A 2 “x 
ome £2 


Let us help by sending you 


42 inches in Trial Tube for 4 cents in stamps 


WY ety «COLGATE & CO, Est. 1806, Dept. 25, 55 John St, New York 


a it )IN ube 
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Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
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